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One of the first reflections, which occurs to an intelligent observer 
of the actual political condition of the United States, is, that we have 
few, very few statesmen. We have party men and party leaders in 
abundance ; we have politicians of all sorts and kinds, who make 
a trade or a pleasure of the vocation; and we have demagogues of 
every rank and degree, from those who guide, direct, and control the 
political arrangements of a city, down to those, who become the hum- 
ble echoes of their masters at the village inn, or the village post-office, 
near the cross-roads. We are a most busy, inquisitive, and, one might 
almost say, meddlesome people in all public affairs, state and national, 
public and municipal. We discuss them ; we form opinions ; we vote 
in masses at the polls: we insist upon a voice in all matters; and we 
are quick to act, and slow to doubt upon any measure, which concerns 
the Republic. Many are eager for office ; few, comparatively speak- 
ing, decline it; and, in the course of a moderately long life, multitudes 
are called to political offices and duties. 

This is all very natural, nay, almost unavoidable, considering the 
popalar character of all our institutions. 'The people are entrusted 
with all the leading powers of legislation and government. They 
frame their constitutions ; appoint their rulers ; select their representa- 
tives, and through them carry on the whole business of government, 
from that of the smallest municipality to that of the whole nation. It 
is, therefore, not only wise, but it is necessary, that they should bestow 
much time upon public men and public measures, and inquire into, 
and sift the tendency of all, that is done, and all that is said. Under 


such circumstances it might well be supposed, that we should have, in 
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every part of the land, crowds of men deeply versed in public affairs. 
And yet one of the most lamentable truths, which meets us on every 
side, as we turn, is, that we have had, for many years past, but few states- 
men. By statesmen, I do not, of course, mean men, who can speak 
fluently, or even eloquently, in the occasional debates in Congress, 
and in the state legislatures. ‘There is certainly no lack of these, as 
our long debates and over-loaded presses abundantly establish. In- 
deed, it is probably true, (as has been often asserted) that no people 
exceed the Americans in facility and exuberance of speech; and no 
people use this facility and exuberance upon more public occasions, 
from the stump orator, at home, to the representative in the national 
legislature. But by statesmen 1 mean men, who have profoundly 
studied the nature, science, and operations of governments in general ; 
men, who intimately understand our relations with foreign states and 
foreign policy ; men, who have taken a large survey of all our national 
interests, agricultural, manufacturing, commercial, political ; men, who 
have not only acquired some knowledge of the theory of statistics and 
political economy, but who have had a thorough experience in public 
business and public measures ; men, in short, who may safely be en- 
trusted with public affairs, because they have high talents and solid 
acquirements, and unite with these a liberal spirit, a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the details, as well as with the principles of govern- 
ment, and a lofty ambition, as well as an honest purpose, to serve 
their country, and to give permanence to its institutions and inter- 
ests. Such men, and no other men, are entitled to the character of 
statesmen. 

Of such men no country on earth has so much need as our own. 
In despotic governments, where all power is concentrated in a single 
sovereign, such men are of occasional use, when important changes in 
policy are contemplated, or great emergencies call for extraordinary 
resources and arrangements. But, in the common course of things, in 
such governments, few innovations are proposed or sanctioned. The 
stream of public policy moves on within its old and accustomed banks, 
sluggishly or rapidly, according to the times and the seasons. But 
the embankments are sufficient for either; or if there be an occa- 
sional inundation, it does little more than create a temporary and silent 
sympathy for the sufferers ; and then all moves on again as before. In 
a limited monarchy, such, for instance, as the government of Great- 
Britain, there is great use for statesmen; and, it nay be added, that 
great use is made of them. In former times, indeed, court favorites 
and court cabinets, ‘the power, behind the throne, greater than the 
throne itself,” could do much. But, even then, in perilous times, there 
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was always need of pilots, who could weather the storm ; and, if they 
could not be purchased upon the ordinary terms of court favor and 
patronage, the crown was compelled to take them upon their own 
terms. And, in our day, they have become indispensable parts of the 
public machinery. If war is to be declared, or peace is to be con- 
cluded ; if there is to be a reform in Parliament, or in the law, or in 
the revenue, or in foreign policy; statesmen must lead the crown, and 
not the crown lead statesmen. ‘The rights of the people must be 
guarded and maintained; and they must feel themselves to be fully 
represented in the House of Commons. ‘The members of the latter 
will not now suffer themselves to be dragooned into measures at the 
mere beck of the crown. ‘They require reasons, and satisfactory rea- 
sons, from ministers, who are statesmen; and they scruple not to ad- 
vise the crown to dismiss ministers, when they are incompetent, or 
they do not possess the confidence of the nation. And, what to Ameri- 
cans may sound strange, the crown listens to the advice. The in- 
terests of the whole nation are not to be sacrificed to the wishes or 
passions of the king and his courtiers. ‘They, who hold the purse, 
will regulate the sword, and the patronage, and the measures of the 
government. Farl Grey and Lord Brougham (who are now veterans 
in the public service) are as necessary to William IV. as Mr. Canning, 
and Lord Castlereagh, and the Duke of Wellington were to George 
1V. in the main purposes of carrying on the government of the empire. 

What is true in the limited monarchy of England, as to the neces- 
sity of statesmen, is far more true of a republic. ‘There, they are in- 
dispensable to carry on only a portion of the machinery. Here, they 
must guide and manage the whole. ‘There, the people are a part only 
of the government. Here, the people are the whole, or rather control 
the whole. There, with some impulses from the people, through the 
HIouse of Commons, the king can keep every thing in its own place. 
Hlere, every thing that is done, daily, nay, hourly, for better or for. 
worse, must be done by the people through their chosen agents. There 
is, therefore, a perpetual necessity for watchfulness, intelligence, 
activity, public spirit, and, though last, not least, of integrity and virtue 
to keep the country in the track of its true interests. Folly or igno- 
rance, rashness or recklessness, the pride of power or the corruptions 
of office, may endanger our rights and liberties, and cut us adrift from 
all that is safe and suitable to our condition. 

Besides these general considerations, there are others peculiar to us, 
calling for various and extraordinary abilities in our statesmen. Our 
form of government, however excellent and admirable in its structure, 
is confessedly new. It is a great experiment in the history of nations. 
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Its success will cover us with glory, as well as secure us in happi- 
ness ; its failure will spread a gloom over the human race, as well as 
involve our own ruin. In such a state of things, ali the sagacity, ex- 
perience, coolness, and prudence, belonging to the wisest and best 
heads, are indispensable to us. We have our all at risk in the voyage 
without insurance ; and we must always keep on board the ship of 
state, not only a competent crew to work the ship, but the most cau- 
tious of the skillful, as well as the truest of the best, to keep her in 
good trim, and secure her from shipwreck on the new coasts of the 
ocean, which we traverse without experienced pilots, upon a voyage 
partly of discovery, and partly of profit. 

We have a most complicated government, composed of different 
sovereignties, in many respects independent ; connected with, and to a 
limited extent controled by, a national sovereignty. The boundaries 
between the powers of the states and those of the nation are undefined ; 
and, perhaps, in some degree, must forever remain undefinable ; for 
they almost necessarily run into each other, ‘The lights and the 
shades are infinitely blended, and the dividing points between them 
are evanescent. No administration on earth is called to the perform- 
ance of so many delicate duties, where there are so many diversities of 
interests, of institutions, of employments, of feelings, of local jealousies 
and attachments, and of sincere and irrepressible differences of opinion. 
No where are there so many occasions for mutual sacrifices of opinion, 
for enlarged notions of public policy, and for a wise and moderate 
course of general legislation. 

That, under such circumstances, we should have comparatively few 
statesmen, is a seeming paradox, since occasions so constantly arise, 
in which their importance and usefulness must be severely felt. It 
seems a contradiction of the well-known doctrine in political economy, 
that the supply should not always be proportional to the demand, or 
rather that they should not reciprocally produce each other. But the 
truth is, that it is, when thoroughly examined, rather an illustration of, 
than an exception to, the doctrine. ‘The demand, in order to create 
the supply, must be general, not local; it must be uniform, not casual; 
it must be permanent, and not merely temporary and capricious. It 
must justify, if one may so say, the outlay of time and capital, and 
bring sure returns, if they are distant, and the growth is slow, and the 
arrangements previously required are extensive. 

Now, in the first place, it needs scareely be said, that statesmen are 
not the growth of a day, or of a year, or even of several years. There 
must be a rare combination of eminent qualifications, genius, judge- 


ment, extensive knowledge, various experience, a devoted industry, 
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and even an enthusiasm for public affairs. There must be honesty 
and disinterestedness of purpose, a purified ambition, great firmness, 
and, at the same time, great flexibility of mind. And, above all, there 
must be a long and severe training in public life, an intimate famil- 
iarity with its various duties, and a ready tact in seizing upon all the 
proprieties of the occasion to get rid of dangerous and critical excite- 
ments, and to forward wise measures, without shocking popular preju- 
dices. A statesman must, in some measure, be master of the past, 
present, and future. He must see what is behind, as well as before. 
He must learn to separate the accidental in human experience, from 
that which constitutes the cause or the effect of measures. He must 
legislate for the future, when it is, as yet, but dimly seen; and he 
must put aside much, which might now win popular favor, in order to 
found systems of solid utility, whose results will require ages clearly 
to develop; but still, whose results are indispensable for the safety, 
the glory, and the happiness of the country. It has been said, that 
confidence is a plant of a slow growth ; but it may be said, with still 
more truth, that statesmanship is a plant of the slowest growth. It 
requires a hardy and vigorous soil, and it must stand many a tempest 
of icy coldness, and of blasting heat. How few, then, can afford to 
take such risks, to encounter such chances, to submit to such disci- 
pline, and to expend life in pursuits, which, after all, may yield noth- 
ing but disappointment? Have republics, in ancient or modern times, 
been renowned for their constancy and affection towards patriots? 
Has Athens been alone tired of hearing Aristides called the just, or 
Demosthenes the eloquent, or Socrates the wise, or Aristotle the 
great ? 

In the next place, it is a common, though most mischievous error, 
that a popular government does not require even high, much less the 
highest talents to administer it. And in no country has this notion 
been more extensively believed and acted upon than in America. The 
people here have beer so long and so often told, that they could never 
mean wrong, and, therefore, could never act wrong, that they were too 
wise not to choose competent rulers, and too watchful ever to be betray- 
ed or injured by them, that to doubt their infallibility in choice or in 
no ready passport to popular favor. 


> 


judgement is, in the present times 
Nothing is more familiar now, than the remark, that there is no mys- 
tery in our government. ‘That all lies clear and onthe surface. That 
honesty of purpose, and reasonable intelligence, will secure the just 
operations of all our public institutions. That the machinery of our 
constitution has been so well constructed and so skillfully arranged, that 
it will go on steadily with very little help; and that the most we want 
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is the attention of industrious minds to repair small breaches, and put 
oil on the friction wheels. Nay, this is turned into a matter of public 
boast ; and it is boldly asserted, that it is a proof of the weakness and 
mal-adaptation of any government, that high talents and long experi- 
ence are required to administer it. I’ew persons have visited Wash- 
ington, of late years, who have not heard very audible declarations of 
this sort in the rank and file of parties; and, even nearer home, it is 
no bad tepic for a college declamation, or a speech at the hustings. 
In the next place, in all popular governments, and especially in 
one like our own, a confederated republic, there is always a very 
numerous body of men, who, from various causes, are ever on the 
alert for oflice, or for popular favor. Some desire it from super-abun- 
dance of leisure ; some from the desire of profit, and a distressing 
poverty of means; some from a stirring and ill-directed ambition ; 
some from the pride of consequence ; and not, to enumerate more, 
some from the solid power of patronage, which it confers or exhausts. 
Now, it cannot be disguised, that with such hosts in the field, the 
highest candidates in the race have litthe chance of success, and find 
obstructions on every side, from rivals or enemies, from the arts they 
disdain to practise, or the pretensions they decline to put forth. The 
real statesman is willing to win public favor only by fair means; by 
high character, inflexible virtue, fixed principles, and a liberal and en- 
lightened policy. Ie is conscious of his own humiliation and dishonor, 
when he rises by subterfuges and intrigues. But the demagogue, 
like the courtier, can unscrepulously employ all means, which sub- 
serve his main purpose. He looks steadily to the end. ‘The triumph 
is to be secured ; fairly, if it may, but at all events it must be secured. 
In such a contest, with such unequal means of influence, what chance 
is there of success for those, who are best qualified for public honors ? 
They know their fate, and they often withdraw from the canvass. 
And, not to dwell upon many other grounds, in the rear of these 
causes comes the overwhelming spirit of party, which substitutes 
devotion to the party for the good of the country ; and which neither 
acknowledges, nor respects any candidates but those, who are found 
close wedged in its own ranks. Such combinations are the natural 
growth of all free governments. ‘They are founded in the very nature 
of man. They are the most facile means to gain and to perpetuate 
power without merit, in the same hands. They rally under their 
standard, all the ambitious, and restless, and disaffected, who have 





encountered disappointment, or imsist on public office, as well as ready 
materials of many other sorts. ‘The few are thus enabled, gradually, 
but irresistibly, to secure to themselves the monopoly of public oflice 
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and patronage ; and the many are drilled in the ranks with the privi- 
lege to vote for those, who have already been selected for them, and 
with a certainty of political denouncement, if they dare to doubt, much 
less to act, in opposition to the voice of the party. Ifthe party con- 
stitutes, at the moment, the majority of the state or nation, it assumes 
the imposing name of “ the People,” and all its acts are the acts of 
the people. If, unluckily, it should sink into a minority, it is com- 
pelled to submit to the less grateful appellation of being ‘a faction.” 

How far this has been, or is likely, hereafter, to be true, in our 
country, it is unnceessary to say. It isa dangerous topic for comment 
or examination, Jacedimus per ignes suppositos cinert doloso. But 
it will be easy to see, that in the same proportion, that party spirit 
obtains a predominance in any free government, and secures its own 
steady triumph, just in the same proportion it will suppress or dis- 
pense with the services of statesmen. If it needs them, it will unwil- 
lingly grudge the proper reward; and it can scarcely secure them 
long without bringing the favored man down to its own level, or sur- 
rendering its own sovereignty. ‘ihe latter must be a moral miracle. 
The former has but too often proved a melancholy truth, “ to point a 
moral, or adorn a tale.” 

But it may be asked, for what purpose are these reflections made, 
and to what object do they tend? ‘They are made to excite my coun- 
trymen to the importance and value of rearing and perpetuating a 
large class of statesmen,—real, pure, effective statesmen. If our 
republic falls, it will, probably, fall from a general imbecility, brought 
on by its powers being entrusted to incompetent rulers, or being 
wielded by corrupt ones. We have no permanent rewards to bestow 
upon statesmen for their services. ‘They cannot become the founders 
of great families, or the possessors of hereditary rank. It is wise, 
that it should be so. But we can promote them to public honors, 
when they deserve them; we can cheer them for their labors and 
their sacrifices ; we can protect their reputations from unjust censure ; 
we can exercise a generous candor in scanning their actions ; we can 
evince towards them a lively gratitude; we can bear them on our 
lips while living ; we can embalm their memories when dead, if not 
in costly monuments, at least in our affections and our public records. 
These are rewards best suited to elevated minds ; and they have been 
those, which patriots in all ages have been most solicitous to Xequire 
and to hold. 

I have been led to these remarks, however, not so much by any 
general views of the subject, as by the immediate contemplation of 
the character and services of a great statesman now living. I mean 
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DANIEL WEBSTER. Ido not propose to write lis life, or his 
eulogy ; that duty will belong to abler hands, at some future day, 
after he shall have passed from the present scenes of action, and shall 
have become the appropriate theme of the historians of his country. 
Nor do I propose to sketch his biography, or his rise and progress 
from the comparative obscurity of private life, to the wide circle of 
his present fame. ‘That has been already done, so far as it may now 
be fitly done, by one of the ripest scholars of the age, and in a manner 
which cannot be surpassed. What I propose is, rather to bring 
before my countrymen a slight sketch of some of the prominent 
features of his political life, as an incitement and admonition to the 
young and ambitious, and a consolation and hope to the old and the 
contemplative. 

Mr. Webster is now about fifty-two years of age; and his first 
entrance into public life was about twenty-two years ago, as a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from New-llampshire, the state in which he 
was born, and received his education, and of which he is, and has 
long been, one of the proudest ornaments. Whether the state has 
duly appreciated or thoroughly felt the full value of such a distinction, 
is a matter, which her own citizens must decide for themselves, and 
constitutes no point for examination in the present remarks. 

At the age of thirty, in a most trying and critical period, just after 
the commencement of the late war with Great-Britain, Mr. Webster 
came into the public councils. With the exception of a few intervals 
he has ever since been engaged in public affairs. His reputation, 
therefore, such as it is, is not of a mushroom growth, the sudden pro- 
duction of the hot-bed heats of popular favor, or the stinted and 
unhealthy upstart of the way-side. He has had a large survey of 
public cares and public duties, in times of war and of peace, in minor- 
ities and majorities, as a leader with, and as a leader against, adminis- 
trations. Iis political studies have been nourished and matured by 
the lucubrations and practice of more than twenty years, a period 
assigned by the great masters in his own profession, as that fit for a 
lawyer, who seeks and would secure eminence. How he has borne 
himself through all these various scenes, is matter, not merely of 
curiosity, but of intense interest. Ilas he been consistent? Has he 
been firm and frank! Tlas he been true to his friends and his princi- 
ples?) “las he been true to his country and its institutions? Has he 
been devoted to the mere objects of party, or to sectional and local 
interests?) Or has he,—as public duty required,—represented the 
nation, and maintained the integrity of its interests at home and 
abroad? las he been the advocate of a broad and comprehensive 
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policy, fit for the North and the South, the East and the West? Or 
has he contented himself with patronizing and enforcing the exclu- 
sive claims of his own state, or district ; or narrowed himself down to 
the more facile and familiar ambition of less gifted minds,—the sup- 
port of mere private claims and private projects,—as if he were the 
retained counsel of his constituents? In short, has he been the 
ready and staunch advocate of national measures, national rights, con- 
stitutional principles, and liberal systems? Or the flexible supporter of 
every project, enjoying a temporary popularity, and fluttering for its 
hour in the sunshine of executive patronage? ‘l'hese are questions, 
which naturally occur with reference to the characters of all public 
men; and they acquire extraordinary importance in estimating the 
merits of statesmen. 

Consistency is, doubtless, a quality of no inconsiderable value, as a 
test of character, and often rises into a high virtue. He, who is ever 
veering about with every wind of doctrine and opinion, is possessed 
of feeble judgement, or feeble principles, or both. He wants con- 
stancy or clearness of mind, and may olten be open to the stronger 
reproach of a deficiency of morals. As a guide or an example, he is 
equally unsafe ; and it is difficult to say, whether he does most injury 
as a friend or a foe, as a supporter or as an opponent of government. 
But consistency of character and consistency of opinion are not neces- 
sarily identical. Never to change an opinion, would be as remark- 
able, nay, as unworthy, in a wise man, as never to be stable in any 
opinion. Inflexibility in maintaining opinions once taken up, what- 
ever may be the change of circumstances, and without regard to 
them, degenerates into mischievous obstinacy and wrong-headed perse- 
verance. It would be strange, if aman should never profit by his 
own experience, or by that of others; that he should learn nothing, 
and forget nothing ; that, at twenty, he should be as ripe and correct 
as at forty. And, to bring the case home, that when he begins polit- 
ical life, he should be so wise, that there should be nothing to learn, 
and that, in the most complex and difficult of all human transactions, 
the constant permutations and new combinations of society should 
introduce no new elements of opinion or action, ‘The statement of 
such a case carries its own refutation along with it. Human wisdom 
is the aggregate of all human experience, constantly accumulating, 

It would be little praise to Mr. Webster to say, that he has always 
entertained the same opinions upon all political subjects. Like other 


and selecting, and re-organizing its own materials. 


creat minds of his own and former times, like Burke, and Pitt, and 
Hox, and Wellington, and Canning, he has, doubtless, modified some, 
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and changed other opinions. But this change has been the result, not 


of accident, or interest, but of enlarged knowledge and comprehen- 
sive genius acting upon ample means of study and practice. It has 
been a slow and silent growth, and, therefore, vigorous and solid. It 
has gradually mixed in with the great principles upon which he began 
life, and has not superseded them. The friends to whom he was 
attached in his youth have never deserted him, nor he them. He 
may have differed from them on many occasions; but it has been a 
difference, which created no hostility and Jost no confidence. It was 
merely the exercise of that candid judgement, which claims the right 
to decide for itself, and freely concedes the same right to others. 
Perhaps few men, in so long a career, in so critical a period, have ever 
maintained so general a consistency of opinion. None, certainly, have 
maintained more consistency of character. If the cause of all this be 
sought, it will be found in the peculiar characteristics of Mr. Web- 
ster’s mind. It is marked by sagacity, caution, accuracy, foresight, 
comprehensiveness, laborious research, and untiring meditation, as 
well as by various genius. In short, he possesses that undefinable 
quality, called wispom, in an eminent degree, the joint result of the 
original texture of his mind, and its severe use and discipline in 
accurate observations of public affairs. 

Let us look a little more closely into his political life, and see if it 
does not justify these remarks. Ile came into public life during a 
period, when his country was at war; and he was chosen as an oppo- 
nent of the then administration, and as an advocate for peace with 
Great-Britain. Did he launch into an indiscriminate hostility to the 
government? Did he support the claims of Great-Britain and repudi- 
ate ourown? No. He was ready to give his aid for all public meas- 
ures, useful, and, in his judgement, effective, to carry on the war 
and to secure peace. He was against land hostilities, upon the Cana- 
dian frontiers, as at once perilous and exhausting. But he was for 
some defence throughout the land, and for active warfare, where it 
might be formidable, upon the ocean, Ile was for a navy to protect 
us at home, and to carry on retaliatory operations upon the most vul- 
nerable points of our enemy, her commerce and shipping. ‘The main 
object of the administration seemed to be to maintain the warfare on 
land. He held it the truest policy to wage it at sea. Was he wrong? 
Will any man now coolly say, that this was not the best and the safest 
course? Is it not now a fact in history, which could then only be 
conjectured, that Great-Britain was mainly pressed to peace by our 
successful depredations upon her commerce in every sea? Premiums 


rose, at Lloyd’s Cotive-House, from five per cent. to thirty-three per 
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cent. on maritime risks; and the merchants and ship-owners, who 
were most clamorous for war in England, became anxious for peace. 
The American administrauon were exceedingly distressed for 
revenue, the very sinews of war. The credit of the government was 
sunk to the lowest ebb; its own paper currency and treasury notes, 
payable in one year, with a fair interest, encountered the enormous 
depreciation of fifty per cent. Under such circumstances, a resort to 
a national bank seemed indispensable to save the government from 
bankruptcy. It was, accordingly, proposed by the friends of the 
administration. Mr. Webster, on that occasion, acted with the patri- 
otic spirit, which a regard to the public welfare demanded, and with- 
out reference to party. ‘The bank, proposed by the government, was 
with a capital of fifty millions, nine-tenths of which was to be depre- 
ciated paper of the government itself. ‘To such a moneyed institution, 
on such a basis, Mr. Webster was opposed, because it would essen- 
tially aggravate all the evils of a paper currency, and would render a 
return to specie payments, then suspended by many of the state 
banks, absolutely impracticable. But he avowed himself the firm 
friend of a national bank, both as constitutional and expedient, nay, 
as indispensable to the operations of the government. And he 
pledged himself to support a proper national bank, which should be 
brought forward upon a money basis, and gave the outline of a plan 
in proof of his sincerity. ‘That plan, upon the defeat of the paper 
bank scheme, was brought forward by the friends of the administra- 
tion, and was steadily and successfully supported by Mr. Webster. 
It passed both Houses of Congress, and failed afterwards solely by 
the negative of the then President. In this respect, he followed out 
the doctrine, which, in a speech made but a short time before, he 
avowed as his leading principle of action. ‘ The humble aid (said 
he) which it would be in my power to render to measures of govern- 
ment, shall be given cheerfully, if government will pursue measures, 
which I can conscientiously support.” Peace soon followed, and with 
it the project of a national bank was for a time laid aside. When, 
however, it was again revived in ISf6, Mr. Webster adhered to his 
former doctrines ; but the plan, containing some features, especially 
as to the appointment of government directors,—a measure most 
questionable in its use, as well as in its abuse,—which he disapproved, 
he refused to give it his support. But as soon as it became a law, he 
took every measure to give it efliciency and strength, so that it might 
afford a solid and secure currency to the whole country. He, there- 
fore, brought forward a resolution requiring all duties and revenues, 
payable to the government, to be paid in specie, or in the notes of 
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banks, whose paper was equal to and convertible into specie. At this 
time the depreciation of the bank paper of the state banks, which had 
suspended specie payments, was enormous. ‘The paper of the banks 
in New-York was about eighteen per cent. below par; that of the 
banks of Philadeiphia about twenty per cent.; that of the banks of 
Baltimore about twenty-five per cent. In New-England, there had 
been no suspension of specie payments; and the consequence was, 
that duties and revenues, collected in Massachusetts, were twenty-five 
per cent. higher than in Baltimore, where the local depreciated cur- 
rency was received at par. ‘This was a flagrant breach of the consti- 
tution, in its just spirit ; for that required all duties to be uniform, and 
without preference of states. But in this manner the most important 
advantages were given to the ports of those states, where the depre- 
ciation was greatest. The resolution of Mr. Webster passed; and to 
that resolution, and the existence of a national bank, we are indebted 
for the sound, uniform, and excellent currency, which has ever since 
pervaded the whole country. 

Soon after this period Mr. Webster removed to Boston, and for a 
time retired from the public councils, devoting himself to the arduous 
duties of his profession. It is not my design to enter upon this sub- 
ject, or to speak of his distinguished services at the bar, various and 
interesting as they have been, which have long since placed him 
among the first, if not the very first in the country. If he is not 
before all others, it may truly be said, that he is not behind any one 
in forensic powers and fame, in the general estimation of the pro- 
fession. 

When Mr. Webster again resumed public life, about the year 1823, 
other duties and other measures of great magnitude agitated the 
public councils. Among other topics of great interest was that of 
the arrangements of the ‘Tariff, a subject, which has since become the 
foundation of some of the most heated controversies in Congress, 
known to our public annals. Upon this subject, it has often been 
suggested, that the opinions of Mr. Webster have undergone some 
modifications. It is, probably, true, that they liave so. But these 
modifications are far less extensive, than is commonly, though errone- 
ously supposed. ‘They are modifications of opinion, connected with 
and derived from essential changes, not only in our foreign and 
domestic policy, but in the commercial and political policy and inter- 
course of the whole world. A statesman, who should disregard such 


changes, and omit to provide for them, who should refuse to adopt 





measures to prevent foreign inequalities, or the sacrifices of domestic 


interests, from an obstinate adherence to theory, or to measures, 
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which had ceased to be practicable, or if practicable, were constantly 
working mischievous results, would be unworthy of the name. He 
would be a bigot, and not a patriot; not ‘too fond of the right, to 
pursue the expedient ;” but too indifferent to human sufferings to 
make any eflort to redress them, or too wise in his own conceit to 
gather wisdom from general experience. Such a man would suffer a 
city to be inundated by a ruinous flood, rather than have an embank- 
ment of his own construction doubted in its sufficiency. When, at an 
earlier period, Congress were pressed to give a preternatural energy 
and encouragement to domestic manufactures, to the apparent injury 
of our commerce, then just recovering from the heavy blows inflicted 
on it by the war with Great-Britain, Mr. Webster, though a decided 
friend to manufactures and agriculture, as well as to commerce, was 
unwilling to try the experiment at such a time, and under such cir- 
cumstances. All Europe had then ceased to be belligerent, and was 
struggling in an uncompromising rivalry with our crippled commerce. 
He thought that manufactures, under the existing state of things, 
would rise as fast as they could be permanently sustained ; that 
a quick growth might be mischievous to their ultimate prosperity ; 
and at all events, that any sudden change of policy afterwards might 
involve them in sudden ruin; a change, in a government like ours, 
always to be feared, and always to be provided against. Who, look- 
ing to all the intervening difficulties, which have since arisen, can 
say, that there was not much of political foresight and sagacity in all 
this? At that time, Mr. Webster shared the opinion in common with 
many of the ablest and best statesmen in the country. 

But the system was adopted. Immense capital was embarked in 
manufactures ; and new embarrassments arose from foreign competi- 
tion, to an extent which no one had previously imagined could possi- 
bly exist. Mr. Webster then acted as a statesman should act. He 
determined to sustain the interests, which had been thus created by 
the public patronage. Ile would not consent to destroy, what Con- 
gress had pledged itself to support. Ilis object was to give relief 
where it was needed, and to frame a tariff upon principles adapted to 
our necessities, our interests, and our permanent pursuits. ‘That he 
did not accomplish all that he desired, is true. But whoever reads his 
printed speeches upon this subject, will find them full of profound 
reasoning, and accurate knowledge of political economy. Indeed, one 
of the peculiarities of Mr. Webster's character is, that he draws prac- 
tical materials freely from all other minds and sources, to give more 
clearness and certainty to the operations of his own thoughts. Guided 
by the results of the same enlightened experience, he is now known 
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as one of the firmest and most active friends of the domestic system, 
as one embedded in the vital interests of the country. 

It was about this period, while in the House of Representatives, 
that Mr. Webster performed one of the most meritorious and valuable 
labors of his life, a labor, which few can duly appreciate, because it 
carries with it no general applause ; but it, at the same time, deserves 
the highest praise, from the unostentatious and silent good, which it 
confers upon the whole community. I speak of his revision of the 
criminal code of the United States, which makes provision for the 
numerous defects and omissions, which must be found in a code 
made in the year 1790, in the infancy of the national government, 
and left, without any substantial amendments, until the year 1825. 
The amendatory act of 1625, which was carried through Congress by 
his steady and manly devotion to it, though it consists of twenty-six 
sections, is but a part of the plan which he had sketched of a crim- 
inal code. But it contains all, which he then thought could be 
obtained, without putting at risk the success of the whole revision. 
In truth, so little interest do the members of Congress feel in mere 
civil or criminal legislation, applicable to judicial tribunals, that the 
very circumstance, that any proposed system is comprehensive and 
full, ordinarily furnishes a fatal obstacle to its passage. It requires 
too much time to examine; it catches no popular feelings ; it engages 
no ardent supporters. It is a matter of dry duty, to be postponed to 
some more convenient season, which never does and never can arrive. 
To many persons, who may read these pages, it will, probably, be new, 
that the thing hes been done at all, much more, that it has been done 
by Mr. Webster. Yet it may be told them truly, that their persons, 
and property, and rights on the broad ocean, as well as on land, are 
rendered far more secure than they were before, by his untiring 
industry. He, who has so often and so eloquently defended the 
rights of the government and the people, in the halls of legislation, 
has performed not less important duties in the committee room, in 
maturing measures, and collecting facts, and suggesting inquiries. 

But the tield of Mr. Webster’s labors, in which his great talents are 
best known, and have been most successful, are, beyond all question, 
the struggles he has maintained, at all times, for the constitution in its 
true, broad, and genuine spirit. On all occasions, he has stood forth, 
through evil report and good report, its champion and its friend. He 
has never approved any other exposition than its own text, read by 
the lights of common sense and historical illustrations. He has had 


no ingenious theories to support, no paradoxes to display, no local 
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glosses to interpret, and no little expedicnts to expand or contract it 
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according to the interests of party. As he read it, when he first 
came into public life, so he reads it now, with those more comprehen- 
sive means of exposition only, which a more intense study and a pro- 
found reverence for it naturally produce in great minds. He is not 
among those, who seek to enlarge its text beyond its fair import. 
Neither will he consent to cripple it, by stripping it of powers clearly 
defined, or necessarily implied. In these doctrines, Mr. Webster has 
been uniform and inflexible, at all times and in all places. Take 
him, for instance, in the forum, in one of his earliest and proudest 
efforts, the Dartmouth College case, or in the National Bank case, or 
in the Steam-boat Monopoly case ; or take him in the Senate, in his 
magnificent speeches in answer to Col. Ilayne, or in support of the 
Force Bill,—as it is called; or in any of his later struggles, still 
fresh in our memories, upon great constitutional controversies. Every 
where, you will find the same principles of exposition, the same 
luminous course of reasoning, the same compact and irresistible logic, 
the same commanding eloquence and energy of expression. His 
thoughts and opinions upon the constitution run in the same channel 
with those of its treat authors and earliest interpreters. He belongs 
to the school of Washington, and Jay, and Hamilton, and Madison, 
and Marshall. Ile argues, like one in earnest, and determined to 
maintain constitutional powers and duties ; he defends, like one, who 
believes the constitution to be the last refuge and hope of our political 
liberty ; and he places himself in the breach, to meet every attack, 
and to surrender nothing to party assaults from without, or to discon- 
tented murmurs from within. It may be affirmed, without fear of 
contradiction, that in the general estimate of his countrymen, as a 
constitutional lawyer and statesman, he has no compeer in the present 
day, save only the excellent Chief Justice of the United States,— 
clarum et venerabile nomen. "To him, if one may so say, Mr. Webster 
seems silently to appeal in all his constitutional arguments, as one 
able to comprehend and analyze them, and with a consciousness, that 
what he asserts, can scarcely fail to receive his decisive approbation. 
sut it is time to conclude these hasty and imperfect sketches. To 
Mr. Webster, for his public services, his country owes a debt of grati- 
tude, which it cannot easily repay,—a debt of gratitude, not merely 
for what he has done ; but (what is little understood by the people at 
large,) for what he has silently or openly prevented from being done. 
Half the labors of a great statesman consist in silently averting public 
calamities, intentional or accidental; the other half, though more 
attractive, as positive and active good, is scarcely more important or 


more permanently useful. ‘lo such a man, a public station is not 
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only a post of observation and responsibility, but also of enormous 
sacrifices of private ease and private interest. Who can estimate the 
loss of professional practice and emolument of Mr. Webster, acknowl- 
edgedly at the head of his profession, during his long attendance at 
Washington? If he should now retire, how could his place be 
adequately supplied? IT hope, earnestly hope, for the honor of my 
country, nay, for its honest interests and permanent prosperity, that 
he may long remain in the public councils. But I will not disguise 
my conscientious opinion, that, in so doing, he puts at hazard some of 
the pecuniary inheritance due to his talents, and those solid consola- 
tions of property, which add to the dignity of old age a sense of per- 
sonal independence, and a sweet and tranquilizing freedom from 
anxiety, which all mea covet and few obtain. What motive can such 
aman have, with his hard-earned honors, now thick about him, to 
remain in Congress, but 2 strong sense of public duty, and a pure and 
exalied patriotism? No station can add substantially to his fame, 
though there is no station which would not be illustrated and sus- 
tained by his talents. 


THE WORLD. 


Troven this is called a world of care 
‘To mea pleasant one it seems; 
Not ‘ nly what I see Is fair, 
But | have, ever, goodly dreams. 


Asleep, awake, such forms I see, 
As make me love it passing well ; 
Now, is not that a noble tree ¢ 
And is not this a charming dell ? 


That bird minute, whieh flutters round 
And dips its bill in every tlower,— 
Hlas it the world a sad one found ? 
Has it a sad, a heavy hour? 


Up through the clustered leaves of green, 
Look out upon that silent sky ; 

What clouds of glory there are seen,— 
A splendid pageant sweeping by. 


Perhaps, when I am older grown, 
I shall be wise as others are; 
But I the lore would now disown, 
That shows the world less wood and fair 
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REMARKS ON THE ELOQUENCE OF DEBATE. 


In no other nation, either ancient or modern, have the opportunities for the 
cultivation of eloquence, especially the eloquence of public debate, been so 
numerous and favorable, or the inducements to aim at excellence in it so strong 
and inspiring, as in the United States. Our schools for improvement, in this noble 
and splendid art, at once the instrument of ambition, and the defender of right, 
the prop of power, and the awarder of fame, are alinost countless. Congress,—our 
great national school of eloguence,—the legislatures of four-and-twenty states 
and three territories, and the courts cf justice, of every rank and description, with 
which the country is abundantly studded, constitute, perhaps, less than a moiety 
of our institutions, whose administration is carried on, and whose business is trans- 
acted chiefly by the delivery of set orations or extemporaneous addresses, and 
the practice of debate. In all our gramimar-schools, academies, colleges, and uni- 
versities, the art of speaking is cultivated as a regular exercise. Our large cities 
abound in lyceums and institutes, where lectures are delivered and discussions 
held, in debating and declaiming clubs of every imaginable sort, and in Bible, 
Tract, Missionary, Emancipation, Temperance, Colonization, and Education So- 
cieties and Conventions, whose spirit is maintained and their ends promoted by 
the delivery of addresses, if their very existence does not depend on it. Nor is 
this all. There is scarcely in the Union a town, of a thousand or fifteen hundred 
inhabitants, where some nursery of public speaking does not exist. Add, our 
innumerable political meetings, where harangues are as necessary and as much 
in vogue, as the sound of the trumpet and the drum in battle, and our thousands 
of stationary and itinerant divines, most of whom preach twice or three times, 
and a large proportion of them five or six times a week,—contemplate this unpar- 
alleled and soul-stifring display of practical elocution, and who can deny that the 
Americans are the most * talking and speech-making” race, that the world has 
produced! Nor are reasons wanting to account for this eager discipline in 
the art of address. We are proverbially enamored of place and power—much 
more so, as a people, notwithstanding our professed simplicity and republicanism, 
than any other now existing, or that ever has existed. And it is by eloquence, in 
its various forms, that these honors are perhaps most certainly attained. The lib- 
eral spirit of our institutions, laying open to all the high places of distinction and 
trust, renders them objects of aspiration to all; and the art of popular oratory 
often secures them. Hence the high estimation, in which that art is held by us, 
the ardor and assiduity, with which it is cultivated,and the extensive scale of our 
arrangements for becoming accomplished in it. 

Nor have our labors been fruitless. True ; we have not yet produced a Demos- 
thenes or a Cicero; nor did Greece and Rome, until after many centuries of toil 
and trial. Perhaps our orators have not yet reached the standard of Chatham or 
Burke, Sheridan, Fox, or Canning. Yet this isa point not altogether settled. 
Sundry causes have hitherto existed, to prevent a fair comparison, in this respect, 
between England and the United States. here is good reason, however, to be- 
lieve, that the ascendancy of the British orators over some of the American, if 
indeed they had any, was much more in report and fancy, than in reality. But, 
be this as it may, one thing is certain; the United States contain a much greater 
number of good second and third-rate speakers, as well in debate, as in forensic, 
pulpit, and popular oratory, than any other nation now in existence, or known to 
history, whatever may be the amount and condition of its inhabitants, or the 
character of its institutions. Notwithstanding the rude gibes and impudent 
calumnies of certain foreigners, signalized more by ignorance and self-conceit, 
than by taste or judvement, America is already an eloquent ration. And, if it be 
true to its own interest, fame, and fortune, it will not only bear away the palm 
from modern rivals, but will eclipse the glory, and humble the pride, of antiquity 
itself, in the art of speaking, Though this is but prediction now, and may perhaps 
be accounted, by some persons, as probable and boastful, time will turn it to faet, 
and history record it among the triamphs of mind. The ground of the predietion 
has been already stated. While the people of the United States are unsurpassed 
in their native fitness for oratory, they are unrivaled in their opportunities and 
motives to excelinit. Calculating, therefore, on the well-known eonnexion of 
cause and effect, as relates to human events, the belief that they will thus excel 
rests on a fair inference. 
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Eloquence, like other arts, is but the application of settled principles, its object 
being to enlighten and convince, move and persuade. Those principles are found- 
ed in the constitution of man ; ; and unless the art be studied and practised in con- 
formity to them, it cannot be brought to the perfection it is susceptible of, or be 
made to turn human nature to wax, and mould it, for the time, in feeling, senti- 
ment, and action, to the purposes of the speaker. ‘Had not the orators conformed, 
in their speeches, to these principles, neither would Demosthenes have impelled 
the Athenians to “ march against Philip,’—Cicero, though of an origin compara- 
tively obscure, have risen and ruled the Roman Senate, humbled the hardened 

audacity of Cataline, and driven that bold conspirator from the city,—Puitt, the 
elder, have made a a corrupt and packed ministry quail under his rebake,—nor John 
Adams, when speaking as man has rarely spoken, in behalf of Independence, 
have “ raised the members of Congress froin their seats.”’ Our present design is 
to notice some of the leading principles of eloquence, according to which, the art, 
to be successful, must be studied and practised, to make it appear that those prin- 
ciples constitute a part of the philosophy of mind, without a correct knowledge of 
which they cannot be understood, and then to show how far certain speeches, 
recently delivered in Congress, contorm to them.” 

EvLoquence is the appropriate expression of the condition and operations of the 
mind, and constitutes the means, by which one mind acts on another, and, more 
or less, assimilates the condition of it to its own. More technically, eloquence 
might be defined, the language or manifestation of the mental faculties, by which 
the state of the faculties of one individual is made to conform to the state of those 
of another. The design of public eloquence is to make the minds of an audience 
harmonize, in all respects, with the mind of the speaker; to make them feel with 
him, think with him, resolve with him, and, if necessary, act with him, and thus 
surrender themselves entirely to bis control. But, for the production of this 
effect, it is requisite that the expression of the faculties, which the orator wishes 
in particular to excite and control, in his audience, be made clear and forcible by 
himself, in substance and manner, no less than in language. [lis address must 
be not merely a personation of those faculties; it must be a living incorporation 
of them instinct with their spirit. Nothing short of this will insure to him the 
influence, at which he aims. Does he wish to inform and enlighten his audi- 
ence, and send conviction to their minds, respecting any point he is discussing ? 
He must present appropriate and relevant truths to them, fully, perspicuously, and 
forcibly. [le must state facets to them, without equivocation or diswuise, arrange 
them in their natural order, exhibit the relations they bear to each other, draw 
legitimate inferences from them, and express himself coolly but energetically, in 
the accurate language of judgement and reason. Does he wish his audience to 
be grave? He must be himself crave, in matter, manner, and diction. Is he 


desirous that they should be solemn? He must be solemn himself, and they will 
follow his example. Merry? He must be facetious. Sorrowful? He must re- 
member the maxim, sé cis me flere, dolendum est primum tibt ipsi. Does he wish 


to soften, melt, and persuade them?  Tlis words must distil on them with a dewy 
mildness, and his look and deportinent be soft and assuasive. Bat, if his aim be 
to render them indignant at criminality or wrong, or to rouse their resentinent 
against injury, insult, or oppression, his expression must change, in correspond- 
ence with his purpose. Tfe should assume the air and attitude of detestation and 
defiance, or even of assault; his eyes should flash, and his countenance gleam 
with the outbreaking of his inward fires; his voice should be stern, deep, and 
sonorous, and should pour forth the burning and resolute language of passion and 
resistance, if not of battle and vengeance. ‘Thus should he, in all cases, as far as 
possible, render his words and his utterance of them “an echo to their meaning,” 
and make his look and action a mirror to reflect the feelings he would awaken. 
But we find it impossible to express ourselves with definiteness and perspicuity, 
on this subject, unless we avail ourselves of the principles, and adopt the lan- 
guage, of the only scheme of mental philosophy, whose tenets we either believe 


* We shall select for our purpose the four following productions 
Speech of Mr. M‘Duthe, on the subject of the Removal of the Deposites, December 19, 1833. 
Remarks of the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, delivered in the Senate of the United States, on the subject 
of the Removal of the Deposites from the Bank of the United States. January 13, ISS4. 

Speech of the Hon, Horace Binney, on the 5 stion of the Removalot the Deposites. Delivered 
in the House of Representatives, January, 1641. 

Report of Mr. Webster, as Chairman of the C ommittee of Finance, to the Senate of the United 
States, on the question of the Removal of the Deposites, February 5, 1634. 
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or understand—we mean Purenotocy. Begging the kind indulgence of the 
reader, therefore, and soliciting his unprejudiced consideration of the matter we 
may offer, we shall enter on our task, without further remark. 

It has been already observed, that the object of the orator is so to act on the 
human mind, as to excite and mould it at pleasure, and thus control it to his 
purposes. This, however, he cannot do, unless he possess a knowledge of its 
constitution ; its constitution consisting in an aggregate of many faculties, can be 
understood, like other compounds, only by analysis; and in the principles and 
manner of that analysis Phrenclogy alone instructs us. Did our space permit us, 
we should be gratified to avail ourselves of the lights of that science, in giving 
such an exposition of the constitution of the mind, as might be useful both in 
preparing and understanding this discussion. Instead, however, of entering into 
any details on this point ourselves, we must refer the reader for the information 
required, to the works of Spurzheim and Combe, which are now circulating ex- 
tensively through the country, and which should be studied by every one, who is 
anxious to attain a correct knowledge of man, as a moral, intellectual, and social 
being. Legislators, in a special manner, should be thoroughly informed on this 
subject. Unless they possess a competent knowledge of the mental machinery of 
their fellow-men, it is impossible for them either to make on them the requisite 
impressions, in their deb: ates and addresse s, or to prepare suitable laws for their 
vovernment. 

Phrenology teaches us that the human mind is composed of three classes of 
faculties, differing from each other in their grade no less than in their character. 
These are the aninal, the intellectual, and the moral; the two latter of which, 
being of the higher order, are desiened to direct the former. and control it in its 
action. This they should be made to do, in all cases, and in none more strictly 
than in the business of debate in deliberative assemblies. In this way alone can 
wise and salutary measures be devised and adopted. That the higher faculties 
should control the lower, is a law of nature. Whatever practice conforms to this 
law, is sure to succee a and become produc tive of something useful, while non- 
conformity and opposition to it fail,or do mischief. Legislators, therefore, neither 
appear in a dignified and becoming attitude, nor serve effectually the raterests of 
their country, by indulging their animal faculties, and allowing them to take an 
ascendancy in parliamentary contests. Lut that this is too often done, to the 
breach of order, and the injury of the best interests of the commonwealth, the 
practice of our legislative bodies sufficiently proves. Nor is this all. 

‘The newspapers and many of the pamphle ts of the day do immense mischief, 
on the same ground. By an exercise of Sceretireness, deeply culpable, they 
abound in falsehood ; and, uniting that faculty with Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness, they inundate the country with floods of the foulest defamation and 
abuse. On subjects of a political nature, their columns and pages are too rarely 
marked with matters of unperverted intellect, or unsullied morality. Even when 
the substance is sound, the coloring is too high, or the shape distorted. In some 
vay truth is distorted, the credulous and undiscerning multitude are misled, 
society is demoralized, and the country suffers. And such will inevitably be the 
ease, uatil public men shall have been so far improved in their character, as to 
exercise their higher faculties instead of their lower—their moral and reflecting, 
in preference to their animal. Nor can any thing but sound and efficient educa- 
tion, commenced in infancy, and continued until manhood, insure the result. 
Without this, neither the principles and operations of government or the church, 
nor of both united, can produce the effect. Unless those principles be planted in 
a mental soil, prepared for their reception, by sound education, they cannot take 
root, and produce the fruit that the unreflee ting e xpect from them. The truth of 
this is proved by experience, and amply testified to by the history of our race. 

Such are the prince iples, to which debate in legislative and other deliberative 
bodies should coniorm, and to which it must conform, or fall short of the benefits 
that might otherwise be derived from it. Let us now ascertain, by a brief ex- 
amination of them, how far this conformity attaches to the productions already 
referred to. ‘That they are all the offspring of powerful and disciplined minds, It 
would be superfluous to assert, because it will not be denied. Nor is it either our 
province or our purpose to endeavor to show, which of them bears the impress of 
the higher genius. We shall limit our remarks chiefly to their greater or less 
fiiness for the oecasion, on which they were delivered, and to the stronger or 
weaker probability of their promoting the object, for which they were intended. 

If, in opening his discourse, it be the true policy, and, therefore, the duty of an 
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orator, to awaken in his audience kind feeling, allay their prejudices, soothe their 
dislikes, and thus conciliate their favor, the more certainly to pave the way to 
their final approbation, Mr. M‘Duffie was any thing but happy, in his exordium. 
The very first shaft he discharges, is from the full quiver of his barbed invectives. 
And it is brought to its mark, with all the force of his vigorous arm. 


“ The whole public treasure of the United States has been removed from the depository estab- 
lished by law, by an arbitrary and luirless exercise of erecutive power. affirm that the act has been 
done by the President of the United States, not only without legal authority, but, L might almost 
say, in contempt of the authority of Congress.” 

« * * * * 

“© T maintain that the President of the United States is the author of this whole proceeding, and 
shall proceed to show that, notwithstanding the devices by which this assumption of power is 
covered over and disguised, ke has ‘assumed the responsibility,’ or, more properly speaking, 
usurped the power, of removing the deposites.?  *  * “Tt has not been long since a king of 
France lost bis crown, and narrowly escaped the loss of his life, tor a violation of a charter not 
more flagrant than this we are considering.” 


This withering strain of accusation and invective the orator follows up, with 
taunts of sarcastic irony, no less cutting and embittered. 


* So, it would seem that the President has exercised this power from the sheer necessity of the 
case—a case of great public emergeney that admitted of no delay, and that he has assumed this 
high responsibility with the utmost pain and reluctance! To be sure, sir, every body knows that 
executive power, especially that high order of executive power which rises above the law, is 
always assumed with great and unfeigned reluctance. It would have been exceedingly paintul to 
Cesar to have been constrained to assume the kingly office ; but Caesar put by the crown. [twas 
no less painful, as it seems, to Richard the Third, to accept the bloody crown of his murdered rela 
tives, When urged upon hin by the clamor of his own partizans, and by his own procurement ; 
but he, like the President, could not resist the call of his countrymen, saying, as Shakspeare 
has it, 





———— ‘I am not made of stone, 
But penetrable to your kind intreaties, 
Albeit against my conscience and my sou 





i? 


The speaker holds on, untiringly, with the same terrible weapons and unspar- 
ing blows, with which he commenced the conflict. His cuts, if possible, become 
deeper and bloodier. 


* Sir, it is too apparent to be disguised by these bungling devices, that the President of the United 
States is the officer, by whose sole and despotic will the treasures have been removed trom the 
Bank of the United States, He alone is the responsible agent in this transaction. [tis an utter 
perversion of language to say that the Secretary of the Treasury has removed the deposites. It is 
absolutely false; (LV speak ina legal sense ;) he had no more ageney, moral or legal, than the iron 
pen, by which the order of removal was written, The Secretary of the Treasury remove the de- 
posites! He refused to remove them! and has paid the penalty of his honest independence, by 
being discarded from office.” 

* * + ‘ * 

“Tn what manner, and for what purpose, was the present Secretary of the Treasury brought 
into office? Sir, he came into office through a breach in the Constitution; and his very appointment 
Was the means of violating the Jaw and the publie faith, He was brought into his present: station 
to be the instrument of executive usurpation. And yet, Sir, beeause his name is attached to the 
order, We are gravely told that the Sceretary of the ‘Treasury removed the deposites. It is an in 
sult to the common sense of the nation to say so.” 


The orator’s invectives against the Secretary of the Treasury are no less bitter, 
and even more indignant and scornful. 

* There could not have been selected a time for performing this act (the removal of the de- 
posites) better calculated to show the President’s detianee of the Legislative authority. And yet, 


Sir, the Secretary of the Treasury comes here with the miserable—/ hed almost said inpudent pre 
tence—that he was constrained to do it by the necessities of the country. Sir, if iy not true.”? 





We are far from saying that these charges and denunciations are either un- 
founded, unmerited, or, in any respect, too deep and dismal for the oceasion. We 
believe the wisest and purest statesmen and patriots of the nation hold them just. 
We only call in question their expediency, considering that the orator had a mighty 
object to attain—no less than the preservation of the liberties and Constitution of 
his country, and of the spirit of freedom throughout the world—and that his suc- 
cess depended on the will of many, who were then opposed to him, and listening 
to his discourse. We are compelied to believe. (and we derive our evidence from 
our views of the constitution of man,) that, had policy and prudence been calmly 
consulted, they would have prescribed to the speaker a different course. They 
would have directed him to temper the intensity of his southern fire, and either 
waive his sarcasms, or dilute and moderate their bitterness and causticitvy. By 
pursuing such a course, he might have multiplied the advocates of his cause. 
We are no strangers to the deafness and unbending nature of the spirit of political 
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party ; nor are we settled in our belief, that its ranks could have been broken, or 
its movements arrested, by the missiles of reason, however abundant or skillfully 
directed. Its numbers might, however, have been diminished, by the arguments 
of the speaker, which were sound, and urged with uncommon ability —might, we 
mean, had they been unaccompanied by any thing exceptionable to the opposite 
party. But they carried their antidote along with them, in the deep censure with 
which they were blended. 

We intend no unmerited praise, in saying, that but few men of the age could 
have delivered Mr. M-Duttie’s speech; so lofty are its qualities, and so rare the 
characteristics of genius that mark it. Nor do we mean either disrespect or con- 
demnation, in adding, that the performance was, notwithstanding, much better 
calculated to produce temporary effect, than lasting benefit; to animate and en- 
courage the speaker's friends, than to conciliate and practically convince and 
proselyte his adversaries. It is a party production; admirably fitted io cheer to 
the combat ; but not well adapted to insure success. With all its cogency, bold- 
ness, and eloquence, (and it is distinguished in each,) we doubt whether it gained 
to the great cause of right and law, the Constitution, freedom, and our country, a 
single vote. Perhaps it even left the matter worse than it found it—friends not 
increased, and opponents irritated, mortified, and more confirmed in their course. 
We remember not, at present, where to find, in parliamentary debate, denuncia- 
tions so stern, invective so vehement, or strokes of sarcasm so incurably wound- 
ing. Whether search be made in the Philippies of Demosthenes, the Orations of 
Cicero against Verres and Clodius, Antony and Cataline, or in the speeches of 
Chatham, Burke, and Sheridan, nothing, we think, can be found to equal it in 
severity—certainly nothing to surpass it. 

On the intellectual character of Mr. Calhoun’s speech, it is difficult to bestow 
extravagant praise. In some respects the address is unrivalled by any contem- 
porary production, on the same subject. In its searching acuteness, its wide 
philosophical grasp, and close compression of matter, as well as in the strictness 
and accuracy of its dialectics, it is pre-eminent in the midst of the other great 
efforts of the oceasion. Unencumbered with details, it is a compact incorporation 
of political principles, selected and brought together with a degree of sagacity, 
and compounded with a dexterity of statesmanship, that have rarely been equaled. 
Dwelling briefly on each topic it embraces, yet, with a single touch, illustrat- 
ing and settling each, it is characterized by the terseness and strength of the 
writings of Aristotle and Bacon, and, as far as it extends, is one of the soundest 
epitomes of constitutional philosophy, and political logic, we have ever perused. 
It is directed chiefly against the reasons rendered by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, for the removal of the deposites ; and, wherever the champion of the Con- 
stitution strikes, he overthrows and shatters, in the very onset, and, scarcely 
deigning to look on his fallen victim, passes pre udly on to another triumph. 
Throughout the whole conflict, his blows are so irresistible, and his march so 
haughty and desolating, that we fancy we see the Secretary cowering and writh- 
ing beneath him, like the bleeding quarry beneath the falcon. There is reason 
to imagine, that he exhibited, while delivering his address, more of the Roman 
Senator, in his air and manner, than we are accustomed to witness, in modern 
times, 

The speech, however, has some faults, mingled with its high and numerous 
excellencies. Its abstractions are too subtle, and its generalizations too deep and 
comprehensive, for the common mind ; and the sternness of its rebukes must have 
offended, while it mortified. Though it does not inveigh and denounce, in ex- 
press terms, to the same extent, and with the directness and pungency of the 
speech of Mr. M-Duttie, it is scarcely less blighting, in its matter and tone. It 
proves, substantially, what the other sometimes but boldly asserts. A single ex- 
tract from it will confirm our remarks. The extract is long, but cannot be divided 
without injustice ; and it will amply compensate the time spent in its perusal. 
In the form of an ascending climax of charges, it exposes the successive assump- 
tions or usurpations of the Secretary of the Treasury, arrogant if not insulting 
toward the legislative and judicial branches of the government, but in truckling 
obedience to the will of the Executive. 





* The Seeretary having established, as he supposes, his richt to dispose of the depesites, as, in 
his opinion, the general miterest and convenience of the people might require, proceeds to claim 
and exercise power with a boldness commensurate With the extravagance of the right he has as 
sumed, He commences with a claim to determine, in’ his official character, that the Bank of the 
United States is unconstitntional—a monopoly— banetul tothe welfare of the community. Having 


j 


determined this point, he comes to the conclusion that the charter of the Bank ought not to be re- 
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newed, and then assumes that it will not be renewed. Having reached this point, he then deter- 
mines that it is his duty to remove the deposites. Noone can object, that Mr. Taney, as a citizen, 
in his individual character, should entertain an opinion as to the aueonstitutionality of the Bank 5 
but that he, acting in his official character, and pertorming official aets under the charter of the 
Bank, should undertake to determine that the institution was unconstitutional, and that those who 
granted the Charter and bestowed on him his power to act under it, had violated the constitution, 
is an assumption ef power of a nature Which LE will not undertake to characterize, as | wish not to 
be personal, 

* But he is not content with the power simply to determine on the unconstitutionality of the 
Bank. He goes far beyond—he claims to be the organ ot the voice of the people. In this high 
courveter he pronounces that the question of the renewal of the Bank charter Was put in issue at 
the fist Presidential election, and that the people iad determined that it should not be renewed. 

not, (said Mr. Calhoun,) intend to enter dito the argument whether, in point of fact, the re 
newal of the charter was put at issue at the fastelection. ‘That point was ably and fully discussed 
by the Hon, Senators from Kentucky (Mr. Clay) and New-Jersey (Mr. Southard) who conelu- 
sively proved that no such question was involved in the issue ; and if it were, the issue compre- 
hended so many others, that it Was impossible to conjecture on which the election turned. 1 look 
to higher objections. L would inquire by what authority the Secretary of the Treasury constitutes 
himself the organ of the people of the United States. Tle has the reputation of being an able law 
yer; and can he be ignorant, that, so long as the Constitution of the United States exists, the only 
is faras the action of the General Government is concerned, 









orgaus of the people of these stat 
are the several departments, wislative, Executive, and Judieml; whieh, acting within the re 

spective limits assigned by the Constitution, have aright to pronounce, authoritatively, the voice 
ofthe people? A claim on the part of the Executive to interpret, as the Seeretary has done, the 
voice of the people, through any other channel, is to shake the foundation of our system. Has the 
Secretary forgotten that the last step to absolute power is this very assumption which he claimed 
for that department?) [ am thus brought, (said Mr. ©.) to allude to the extraordinary manifesto 
read by the President to the Cabinet, and which is so intimately connected with the point imme- 
diately under consideration. ‘That document, though apparently addressed to the Cabinet, was 
clearly and manifestly intended as an appeal to the people of the United States, and opens a new 
and direct organ of communication between the President and them unknown to the Constitution 
and the laws. There are but two channels Known to either, through which the Presidentcan com 

municate with the people—by messages to the two Houses of Congress, as expressly provided tor 
in the Constitution, or by proclamation, setting forth the interpretations, Which he places upon a 
law, it has become his official duty to execute. Going bevond, is one amongst the alarming signs 
of the times, which portend the overthrow of the Constitution and the approach of despotic power. 

* The Secretary having determined that the Bank was unconstitutional, and that the people had 
pronounced against the recharter, couchides that Congress had nothing to do with the subject. 
With a provident foresight, he perceives the difficulty and enibarrassimient into which the currency 
of the country would be thrown on the termination of the bank charter; to prevent whieh, he pro 
ceeds deliberately, with a parental care, to supply a new currency, ‘equal te, or better? than that 
Which Congress had supphed., With this view he determines on immediate removal of the de- 
posites ; he puts them into certain state institutions, intending to organize them, alter the fashion 
of the empire state, into a great satety-tund system, but which, unfortunately, undoubtedly for 
the projectors, if net for the country, the limited power of the state banks did not permit him to 
effect. Buta substitute was found by associating them in certain articles of agreement, and ap 
pointing an inspector-general of all this league of banks ! and all this without law orappropriation ! 
Is it not amazing, that it never oecurred to the Sceretary, that the subject of a curreney belonged 
exclusively to Congress, and that to assnme to regulate it, was a plain usurpation of the powers of 
that department of the government ? 

* flaving thus assumed the power, oflicially to determine on the constitutionality of the Bank ; 
having erected himself inte an organ of the people’s voier, and settled the question of the regula 
tion of the curreney, he next proceeds to assume the judicial powers over the Bank, He declares 
that the Bank has transcended its powers, and had therefore forfeited its charter; for which he 
inflicts on the institution the severe and exemplary punishment of withholding the deposites ; and 
all this in the face of an express provision, investing the court with power touching the infraction 
of the charter; directing in what manner the trie] should be commenced and be conducted, and 
securing expressly to the Ba the sacred right of trial by jury, in finding the faets. All this 
passed for nothing in the eves of the Secretary, who was too « ty engrossed in providing for the 























common welfare, to regard Congress, the Court, or the Constitution. 
* The Secretary next proceeds to supervise the general operations of the Bank, pronouncing 
With authority, that atone time it has discounted too freely, and at another, too sparingly, with 





out reflecting that all the control which t government can righttully exere ever the operations 
of the institution, is through the tive directors, whe re present the governinent in this respect. 
Directors! (Mr. Calhoun exclaimed,) did f say, (alluding to the present.) No spies is their proper 


designation, 

* | cannot, said Mr. Calhoun, proceed with the remarks, which T intended, 
the Secretary’s reasons ; E have not paticnee to dwell on assumptions ef pow 
less, and so unconstitutional: they deserve not the name of argument, and 


in treating them as such.’ 


on the remainder of 
er, 80 bold, so law 
I cannot Waste time 


One short extract more shall finish our notice of Mr. Calhoun’s speech. We 
cannot doubt, that, while the reader shall cive his entire approval of its substance, 
he will be delighted with the Senator's dienified style, and lofty bearing, in pro- 
nouncine it, 








* But it is attempted to vindicate the conduct of the Secretary on the ground of precedent. 1 
Will not stop to notice Whether the cases cited are in pomt; ner will EP avail myself of the great 
and striking advantage that TP omight have on the question ot precedent ; this ease stands alone, 
and distinct trom all others, There is none similar to it in magnitude and importance. DL waive 
all that; P place myself on higher grounds,—I stand on the immoveable principle that, on a ques 
uion of law and constitution, in a deliberative assembly, there is no room,—no place for preee 
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dents. To admit them, would be to make the riolation of to-day the law and constitution of te-mor- 
row; and to substitute in the place of the written and sacred will of the people and the legislature, the 
infraction of those charged with the execution of the law.” 


The speech of Mr. Binney possesses a spirit not merely dissimilar to that of 
the two speeches just examined, but, in some respects, its opposite. It is as 
bland and courteous, as they are acrimonious and stern. Whilst it displays ocea- 
sionally somewhat of the attractive hues, and diffuses around it not a little of the 
perfume of the rose, they present the naked branches, bristling with thorns. Its 
mildness, however, does not, in any degree, lessen its force. With its ample 
stock of the suariter im medo, it has an equal amount of the fortiter in re. Its 
exordium, with a blush of modesty sutiiciently deep for so celebrated a speaker, 
is peculiarly mild and conciliatory ; and the professions made, and the principles 
and manner of debate avowed in it, were faithfully adhered to, to the end of the 
discourse. 


 T mean (said the orator) to discuss the great question, Sir, as [ think it becomes me to discuss 
it, on my first entrance into this House ; as it Would become any one to discuss it, having the few 
relations to extreme party that | have, and being desirous, for the short time he means to be con 
nected with the station, to do or omit nothing that shall be the oeceasion of painful retrospect. I 
Inean to discuss it as gravely and temperately as Lean; not, Sir, because it is not a fit subject for 
the most animated and limpassioned appeals to every fear and hope that a patriot can entertain for 
his country ,—for | hold, without doubt, that it is so,—but because, as the defence of the measure 
to be examined comes to this House under the name and in the guise of * Reason,’ | deem it fit to 
receive it, and try its pretensions by the standard to which it appeals. IT mean to examine the 
Secretary’s paper, as the friends of the measure say it ought to be examined,—to take the facts as 
he states them, unless in the same paper, or in other papers proceeding from the same authority, 
there are contradictions ; and then Pimust be allowed the exercise of private judgement on the 
evidence,—to take the motives as the Secretary alleges them,—to add no facts, except such as are 
notorious or incontestible, aud then to ask the impartial judgement of the House upon my 
answer.”? 





Snch are the fair and honorable rules of combat, under which Mr. Binney en- 
ters the lists ; and, in«no instance, we repeat, does he depart from them. Even 
when most excited in the contest, he observes them with achivalrous punctilious- 
ness rarely witnessed. In proof of this, when he overthrows his adversary. which 
he does as often as he closes with him, he adopts some generous expedient to 
soften his fall. In pursuing this course, under a display of knowledge, talent, and 
eloquence, of the highest order, while he justly secured the confidence and bright- 
ened the hopes of his friends, he necessarily commanded the admiration of his 
oppenents, without giving them the slightest pretext for offence. His appeal to 
the House, therefore, must have had its etfeet—if not on the members who listen- 
ed to him, at least, on such of the community, not seared and hardened to callous- 
ness by the heat of party, as may read his address. 

In another respect, Mr. Binney’s speech differs very materially from the others 
we have examined. It is rich, almost to exuberance, in details. It contains much 
more information on the business and influence of banking, and on the several 
moneyed interests of the country, than any other speech delivered in Congress. 
Did it possess no other trait of excellence, that alone would give it great value, 
as a repository of facts, and a document for references. But it has other merits, 
of higher standing. It shows its accomplished author to be as much of a states- 
man and constitutional lawyer, as of a banker and financier. It exhibits him also 
in the capacity of a disciplined scholar, a polished speaker, and a dextrous and 
powerful debater. We owe it as well to the reader as to Mr. Binney, not to with- 
hold the following fascinating specimen of eloquence -— 





Mr. Speaker, the change produced in this country, in the short space of three months, is with- 
out example inthe history of this orany other nation. The past summer found the people de- 
lighted or contented with the apparent adjustment of some of the most fearful controversies that 
had ever divided them. The Chief Magistrate of the Union had entered upon his ottice for another 
term, and was receiving more than the honors of a Roman triumph from the happy people of the 
Middle and Northern States, without distinction of party, age, or sex. Nature promised to the 
hesbandiman an exuberant crop. Trade was replenishing the coffers of the nation, and rewarding 
the merchant's enterpr The spindle and the shuttle, and every instrument of mechanic indus- 
trv, Were pursuing thei Viabors with profit. Internal improvements were bringing down the 
remotest west to the sh sof the Athintic, and binding and compacting the dispersed inhabitants 
of this immense territory, as the Inhabitants of a single state. One universal smile beamed from 
the face of this favored country. Buty sir, we have hada fearful admonition, that we hold all 
such treasures inearthen Vessels; anda still more fearful one, that misjudging man, either in 
error or in anger, may, ina moment, dash them to the ground, and break into fragments the finest 
creations of industry and intelligence.” 








Mr. Binney’s speech is cliaracterized by much of the regular order and dignified 
march, which contribute no little to the splendor and etlect of the orations of 
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Cicero. Indeed, in many respects, especially in richness of matter and felicity of 
illustration, copiousness, harmony, and polish of language, it is a Ciceronian pro- 
duction. The following exposition of the general character of the document he 
was discussing, is strong, clear, and beautiful, abundant in matter of the deepest 
concern, and fearfully ominous, as to the destinies of our country :— 


“The letter of the Secretary consists of certain general propositions, by which he endeavors to 
sustain his authority, and of certain particular reasons or arguments of fact, by which he endeav- 
ors to justify its exercise. The general propositions upon which all his particular reasons depend, 
he has not condescended to argue at all; and | have listened with all due attention to the gentle 
man Wwio has preceded me, the honorable member from Tennessee, without being able to perceive 
that his couree has, in any respect, differed from that of the Secretary. The Secretary asserts, 
Sir, that by the removal of the deposites, by and through his absolute and unconditional power, 
Whether the act was in itself right or wroug, with or without cause, the Bank of the United States 
is put out of court, and the nation discharged from the contract, without any violation of faith. 
He further asserts, that while his own power was absolute, that of Congress over the same subject 
was gone, having been alienated to him ; that the Legislature were, as to the treasure deposited in 
the Bank of the United States, ina condition of impotency and imbecility ; that they had bound 
themselves, hand and foot, by the charter of the Bank ; and that, while they had given unlimited 
authority over the subjeet to him, they had reserved no power whatever to themselves or to the 
people ; and, consequently, that in no event, noteven if the deposites were unsafe, or the ultimate 
Jaw of all goveruments—the safety of the ) should imperiously have demanded the re 
moval of the deposites, Was it in the power of Congress to touch them, without a violation of 
the public faith. He further asserts, that the righttul exercise of this power is not, even in) point 
of responsibility to Congress, depeudent on the satety of the deposites, or the fidelity of the Bank, 
in its conduct to the government; but that it was his right and duty to remove them, if the remo 
val tended in any degree to the interest and convenience of the public. Tle finally asserts, that, 
as it was lus right to remove the deposites, so it was his right, as a consequence, to select the places 
of new deposite ; and he did so, Sir, these are startling pr ” 











pousittons, 


The orator’s reply to these novel. and, we must say, despotic and alarming 
propositions, which, as far as they reach, trample under foot every semblance of 
legislative independence and public right, and make a mockery of the freedom 
and privileges of the people,—to these propositions, which, if true, would be the 
death-knell of representative republican government, the reply of the orator is 
every where triumphant. The following is a specimen of his argument and 
manner, not selected on account of any peculiar excellence it possesses, (for 
where all is excellent, selection is scarcely possible,) but taken, at random, from 
the body of the discourse :— 

* The Secretary is not the head of an executive department, in the performance of acts which 
concern the custody and security of the public moneys in the treasury. Elis department is not, in 
this respect, a Presidential department. ‘To have placed the custody of the public treasury within 
the executive department, Would have been a constitutional incongruity, a solecism, to say noth 
ing of the enormous mischiefs to result from placing the power of the sword and the purse in the 
sume hand. It would have marred the harmony and simplicity of the whole scheme of the Con 
stitution, by leaving to Congress the duty of paying the debts and providing for the common 
defence and wellare, While the money collected for these objects was not under their control, but 
in the hands of a different departtinent. It would make, and the adoption of the doetrine does 
make, the power of appropriation entirely public ; because the public money is, by force of it, as 
little under the control of Congress before appropriation, as it is afterwards ; and it gives the con- 
trol of the publie treasure, so far as the position and distribution of it can give such a control, to a 
department that can wield the whole force of the revenue, against the legislative department and 
the people.” 

Having conclusively shown, in his diseussion of the first reason rendered by 
the Secretary of the Treasury for his removal of the deposites, that the scheme 
proposed by that officer must necessarily reproduce a depreciated paper currency, 
with the well-known irregularities and evils connected with it. Mr. Binney 
passes judgement on that scheme, and warns of its issue, in the following bold 
and eloquent remarks :— 





* Sir, the project of the Secretary of the Treasury astonishes me—it has astonished the country. 











It is here that we find a pregnant source of the pr nt agony,—it is in the clearly avowed design 
to bring, a second time, upon this lind the eurse of an anresulated, uncoutroled State Bank paper 
currency. We are again to see the drama, which already, in the course of the present eentury, 
has passed before us, and closed in ruin. Ef the project shall be successful, we are again to see 
the paper missiles shooting In every direction through the country,—a derangement of all values 

a depreciated circulation,—a susp payments ; then a further extension of the same 
detestable paper,—a still greater depreci ith tathures of traders, and faitures of Banks, tn 
is train,—to arrive, at last, at the same point, from which we departed in ISi7. Suffer me to 
recall to the recollection of the House a few of the more striking events of that day. The tirst 
Bank of the United States expired in March, Ist]. Between the Ist of January, IS11, and the 
close of the year IS 14, more than one hundred now Banks were established, to supply this more 
uniform and better currcnes. Vor ten millions of capital eatled in by that Bank, twenty millions of 
capital, so called, were invested in these. In tl Haee of tive and a half millions, about the 


\ 5 
amount of eirenlation in notes of that Bank withdrawn, twenty two millions were pushed out. 
Then came a suspension of specie payments, in August and September, [sl4. Asan immediate 
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consequence of this suspension, the circulation of the country, in the course of fifteen months,® 


increased fifty per cent. or from forty-five to sixty-eight millions of dollars; and the fruit of this 
more uniform currency Was the failure of innumerable traders, mechanics, and even farmers; of 
one hundred and sixty-five banks, with capitals amounting to thirty millions of dollars; anda 
loss to the United States alone, in the negotiation of her Joans, and in the receipt of bankrupt 
paper, to an amount exceeding four miilious of dollars.” 


But we can dwell no longer on this great and successful effort of the Philadel- 
phia orator,—a performance which rends asunder, and scatters to the winds the 
flimsy cobwebs of the Secretary of the Treasury, as the tempest shakes the dew- 
drops from the bramble ; and which, had its author never pronounced a previous 
speech, and were he never to deliver a subsequent one, would entitle him to a 
place among the foremost debaters and statesmen of the day, and give him an 
undeniable claim to the gratitude of his country, and of the friends of freedom 
throughout the world. 

Of the Report of Mr. Webster, it is scarcely necessary for us to speak. The 
name of its author is ample surety of its soundness and strength. Being a writ- 
ten document, it is, of course, more cali and unimpassioned, than it would 
have been, had it been spoken. But the simplicity of its language, and the 
unruffled tone of its manner, are even beyond what is usual in productions of the 
kind. It contains neither a word nor an allusion to agitate or give offence, 
except the agitation of dismay from its overwhelming power. And this plainness 
shows it to peculiar advantage. It lays bare the massiness of its materials, and 
the compactness and strength of its structure, as the removal of the cloak from 
the shoulders of Hercules astonishes the more, by exhibiting in full relief the 
dimensions of his frame, and the swell of his muscles. 

The Report is one of the purest emanations of intellect we have ever examined. 
It would seem as if, in the composition of it, Reason had stood by and dictated, 
while the Senator wrote, and Wisdom put her seal to the instrument when fin- 
ished. It is, on every point it touches, unanswerable and conclusive; and it 
traverses the whole ground occupied by the sophistical fabric of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, overthrowing his s eaffolding and all that rests on it, and grinding 
them to powder. And this it does with so little apparent effort, that we feel sur- 
prise at the havoe it produces. Touch and demolition, as if magic were employ- 
ed, seem indissolubly associated in the progress of the work. Mr. Webster's 
distinetion from his powerful colleagues does not consist in his doing more than 
they do, (for each completes his task.) but in his doing it with greater apparent 
ease. To have recourse again to classical imagery, while others work with the 
club of Hereules, he plays with it; and still the sweep of destruction goes on. 
We shall only give a few extracts from the Report, as specimens of the style and 
manner of the Senater, the length our article has already attained forbidding us 
todo more, As the document does not contain a loose or superfluous thought, 
an attempt to condense, or in any way abridge it, besides doing it injustice, would 
eventuate ina failure. Its very perfection prevents us from availing ourselves of 
it, to the extent we might do were it less compactly put together. In reply to 
the claim set up, by the Secretary of the Treasury, to an unlimited control over 
the bank deposites, Mr. Webster observes,— 





“ The opinion of the Secretary is, that his power ever the deposites, so far as respects the rights 
of the bank, is not limited to any particular contingencies, but is absolute and unconditional, If 
it be absolute and unconditional, so far as respects the rig hts of the bank, it must be absolute and 
unconditional in all other respects ; because it is obvions i there be any limitation, that limitation 
is imposed as much for the benefit of the bank, as for the security of the country. The bank hae 
contracted for the keeping of the public moneys, and paid for it, as for a privilege or benefit. It 
has agreed, at the same time, thatthe Secretary shall possess the power of removal; but, then, i 
is also agreed, that Whenever this power Is exereised, the reasons therefor shall be reported to 
Congress ; Congress being thus constituted the final judge as we i of the rights of the bank, in this 
partie ular, as of the good of the country. So that if the Secretary’s power be in truth absolute and 
unconditional, it restrains Congress from judging whether the public good is injured by the re 
quoval, justas mueh as it restrains it from judging whether the nghts of the bank are injured by the 
removal; because the limitation, if any, is equally for the seenrity of the bank and of the public, 

“Ifthe bank be interested in retaining the deposites, then is it interested in the truth or falsity, 
the sniliciency or insuiticiency, of the reasons given for their removal. E speciilly is it so interest- 
ed, since these reasons are to te rendered toa tribunal which is to judge over the Secretary, and 
may form a different opinion ov ihe validity of these reasons, and may reverse his decision. It 
clearly has an interest in retatning the deposites, and therefore is as clearly concerned in the rea- 
sons the Secretary may give for their renmovel. And as he is bound to give reasons, this very cir- 
coumstince shows that bis authority is not absolute and unconditional, Because, how can an 
appeal be given from tie deciswon of an absolute power; and how ean such a power be called on 
to give reasons for any instance of its exercise e? If it be absolute, its only reason is a reference tw 
its own will. 
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“ The committee think, therefore, that no absolute and unconditional power was conferred on 
the Secretary ; that no authority was given him, by y ty hich . »conld deprive the bank of the custo- 


dy of the public moneys, Without reason ; and that, therefore, his opinion ts not to be admitted ,— 
that, in no event, can any order for the removel of the deposites impair the rig ht secured to the 
bank by the charter. If removed without good cause, the Comunittee think the removal does 


impair the rights of the Bank.” 
Another quotation shall close our consideration of this great state paper. 


* The last charge preferred against the Bank, is, that it las used its means with a view to 
obtain political power, and thereby secure the renewal of its charter, 

**'The very statement of this charge, as a reason for removing the deposites, is calculated to 
excite distrust in the wisdom and pr Ha hy of th at measure ; because the charge, too general to be 
proved, is too general, also, to be disprove dy and since it must always rest mainly on mere opin- 
ion, it might be made at any time, by any Secretary, against any Bank. it would be always, 
therefore, a convenient cloak, under whieh to disguise the thie motives of « tlicial condnuet. 

‘If proof be made out that the funds of the Bank have been applied to iWegal objects, the 
proper mode of redress and puntshiment should have been adopted ; but what has this todo with 
the deposites? As in the case of the French Bill, the Secretary cannot justify the removal of the 
deposites on any such ground as this, unless it be conceded that he may use the power of removal 
as a punishment for any offence, of any kind, which the Bank, in his opimiton, may have com- 
mitted. The Comittee have already expressed their opinion that no such latitude of power 
belongs to him ; and the assertion of such a power, for such a cause as is now under considera- 
tion, shows that the power ought never to belong to any Seeretary ; because the offence, on account 
of which it is here proposed to be exercis« d, is a political offence, incapable of definition, depend 
ing merely on the Seecretary’s opinion, and necessarily drawing into its consideration all the excit- 





ing controverted topics of the day. The Bank, it is said, has sought to obtain polity al power,” 
What is the definition of such an offence 2? What constitutes it? How is it to be tried?) Whos 
to be the judge?) What punishment shall follow conviction? All must see that charges of this 


nature are but loose and vague accusations, whieh may be made at any time,and can never be 
either proved or disproved ; and to admit them as sufficient grounds to justify the removal of the 
deposites, Would be to conced 





to Uie Secretary the possession of a power purely arbitrary.” 


Having thus bestowed on the Speeches and the Report, all the attention that 
circumstances admit, yet much Jess than is due to their high merit, and the all- 
absorbing subject, to which they relate, we shall close our paper with a few gen- 
eral remarks. As already stated, our a has “ been to give a full analysis 
of the productions we have examined, but to employ them in illustration, and as 
examples of different forms of eloquence and public debate. Nor, from the pas- 
sages extracted, can the reader have failed to perceive, that the difference in their 
tone, manner, and general character, is striking. With a Demosthenie vehe- 
mence and abruptness, the two first are stern and accusatory, as well as argu- 
mentative, and dashed throughout with sareasm and invective of unsparing 
severity. They are calculated, therefore, to wound and give offence, and, so far 
as irritated feelings may avail, to weaken their own effect, and defeat the pur- 
poses of the speakers. For it should never be forgotten, that when men are 
under the influence of deep resentment or strong dislike, they are as impassive to 
reason, as if they were drunk or insane. For the sake of their own standing, 
therefore, as public debaters, to say nothing in behalt of the interests they 
espouse, members of deliberative bodies should, as far as possible, avoid, in their 
speeches, every thing that may prove a ground of resentinent or prejudice, on the 
part of their opponents. The late Lord Castlereigh carried ten points by his 
good humor, courte y, and persenal influence, where he carried one by his lowie. 





Had he excited, in any way, the dislike of the negee he would have been driven 
from office. And, if we mistake not, the suavity of temper. and the dignity and 
Winningness of manner ot Mr. Lownde Ss vave hed infinitely more weight than 
the opposite style of eloquence and deportment could have conferred. sy culti- 
vated, and even by untutored minds, a courteous request is rarely refused ; 

stern one rarely granted. Might we adduce another example, it would be that 
of Dr. Priestley, who, in all his verbal controversies, and, we believe, in his 
written ones also, never gave offence by an allusion or a word; and he gained 
much by his e/eility. We use the term civility, not inadve rtently, buat with a 
meaning. We subinit to qualified judges, whether, except under deep provoca- 
tion, or other peculiar circumstances, severity and harshness in public debate, 
either in matter, words, or manner, be not a violation of that courtesy and well- 
bred observance, which should mark the cellision. no less than the friendly inter- 


course, of cultivated and polished minds. Why do gentlemen avoid violence of 
every description, in the presence of ladies? Because it is unbecoming in refined 
society. And we again per mit, Whether such manners and habits as are dis- 


carded from the d awing-room, slLould find a place in the council-chauibers of the 
nation ?—those halls of wisdom, which should set an example, to our own country, 
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at least, if not to the world, of cultivated intellect, dignified deportment, and 
refined breeding ? 

The two latter productions, possessing a milder spirit, and a less offensive tone, 
are so far preferable, as samples of discussion. They could not, during delivery, 
have awakened the resentment of opponents, and had, therefore, no personal 
passions to encounter, whatever they might have had of party prejudice, feelings 
of self-interest, and love of power. There was nothing in them to fan the fire of 
discord among us, which, yet only smouldering, threatens to burst into a con- 
suming blaze, if it be not allayed by reasen and wisdom, and a sacrifice of selfish- 
ness on the altar of patriotism and public good. It is, therefore, that we would 
earnestly recommend to our statesinen the adoption of their tone and manner, or 
of something analogous, without meaning to pass a censure on the other two, 
which rank, in their kind, with the finest efforts of modern eloquence. Another 
arguinent of some weight in favor of such adoption, is, the proneness of passion 
to exagerate and discolor, if not to pervert. When a public speaker, therefore, 
vents against his opponents or their opinions a deluge of angry feeling, he rarely 
receives credit for the entire truth of his remarks. Je is suspected of hyperbole, 
if not of intentional misrepresentation. 

This suggestion, we make neither thoughtlessly nor dictatorially, nor from an 
overweening belief in our fitness to advise. Itis the result of some reflection, 
and of a deep and abiding sense of what we owe, in common with our fellow- 
citizens, and our contemporaries at large, to our country and our race. Nor, 
without other views than now present themselves to us, can we resign the opin- 
ion, that, if adopted and acted on, it might be productive of good. It would, at 
least, suffer passions to sleep, which, under the influence of the present style of 
debate, are too often roused to obstinacy and the work of mischief, and thus open 
a wider and fairer field for the operations of reason. And this would surely be 
something gained. It would be, so far, a victory of the higher over the lower 
faculties of the mind, in our public men, without which the existing scene of 
turbulence and contusion must become more turbulent and confounded, until it 
shall end in some catastrophe, which it may require ages to remedy. 

It would be gratifying to us if, waiving all considerations of their justice or 
injustice, and regarding them merely as matters of taste, we could speak approv- 
ingly of the language and imputations that issue abundantly from a still higher 
source; we mean the Executive branch of the Government. But a regard for 
truth forbids us todo so. The terms and phrases ** Monster,” ‘“* Mammoth cor- 
poration,” * Moneyed aristocracy,’ “ Sink of corruption,” and other like expres- 
sions, habitually indulged in by the Chief Magistrate of the Union against the 
Bank of the United States, estranged alike from intellect and morality, are gross 
manifestations of animal passion. They bespeak a deplorable ascendency, in 
him who practises them, of the lower over the higher faculties of the mind. 
Totally inconsistent with the dignity and decorum of high station, they lower 
the occupant of it to the level of the mob. If, for no other reason, they are worthy 
of all reprobation, on account of the coarseness and vulgarity of the example they 
set, and the style of degradation, in which they present the manners of the 
American Government to the eyes of foreign nations. We venture to say that, 
for nearly two centuries, civilized communities have witnessed nothing equal to 
them in so high an otficer. [t is with mortification we add, but truth demands 
the addition, that they tend not only to vitiate public manners, and render them 
offensive, but to fix a stain, also,on morals, and indicate among us the com- 
mencement of a retrogradation toward feudal barbarism. To him, who might 
engage in a dissertation on this subject, O tempora! O mores! would be a suita- 
ble motto. Nor is the worst yet told. 

It is more than a century since the most sage and philosophical of poets told us, 

Por f ~ of government let fools contest ; 
That which is tiniste ’ 


and the lapse of time. and the accumulation of experience, have but served to 
eonfirm the truth of the maxim. That the form of our own government is the 


best that has been devised, because most in accordance with the constitution of 
man, cannot be doubted. ‘The wise and parental administration of it heretofore, 
and the unexampled prosperity enjoved under it, have given proof of the fact. 
But our Chief M ristrate was then the head of the nation; and the government 
was adininistered on national privciples. The interest of 10 one class or body of 


the community was sacrificed to that of another. Hlence all interests fiourished, 
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and all classes were happy. Is itso now? Would to God we could answer 
affirmatively. But truth forbids us. Distress sufficiently deep is already in the 
land, accompanied by gloomy apprehensions that it will yet be deeper. 

Nor is the cause of the evil concealed. Our Chief Magistrate (we speak it with 
grief and humiliation as Americans) is now the kead of a party, and administers 
the government on party principles. heir extent and ruinous influence ex- 
cepted, there is now nothing national in the measures of the Executive. They 
centre exclusively in the gratification and agyrandizement of the dominant party. 
Their manifest object is, to reward friends, and punish enemies ; the “ spoils of 
victory” and the public purse being the instruments in the former case, and vetoes, 
manifestoes, proscriptions, denunciations, protests, and expulsions from office, in 
the latter. But the measure most portentous of mischief, and, therefore, alarm- 
ing beyond all others, is the open effort, on the part of the Executive, to render 
himself the officer of the people, or rather of a part of them, and not of the Consti- 
tution,—to degrade the Senate, render it odious to the populace, and excite against 
it the jealousy and dislike of the House of Representatives,—and to pamper the 
hatred of the poor toward the rich, and array thei in settled hostility against 
them. We must not trust ourselves to speak of this effort, and the spirit that 
prompts it, in the terms our feelings might impel us to use. We need not say, 
because the fact is already on record, that the same sanguinary and detestable 
project erected the guillotine in revolutionary France, and supplied it with vic- 
tims, and has reddened the fields and the streams of Ireland and other countries 
with the blood of their inhabitants. And such is its natural tendency, wherever 
it may be eet on foot. Nor need we add,—for history has proclaimed it,—that the 
worst of all despotisms is the despotism of party. ‘The reason is plain. The 
despot is shielded from personal responsibility, and pursues his course without 
danger or dread. Added, moreover, to the impulse of his own evil passions, he 
is urged to mischief by the worst and wickedest portion of his party, to whose 
counsels his ears must be always open, and who are usually as covetous of 
power, as they are profligate in principle and practised in crime. Nor are other 
causes wanting to add to the evils of party despotism. Through the hosts of its 
supporters, all of whom are virtually sprees and informers, and many of them 
official directors of public affairs, it is so intimately incorporated with society, 
and amalgamated with its very vitels, as to reach, with its malign influence, in 
undiminished vigor, the dwelling of every one, who dares to oppose it; and, by 
bringing political feelings to bear on judicial proceedings, it obstructs or turns 
aside the streams of justice and equity, or adulterates them in their course. But 
we must forbear, and take leave ot the subject, that we may not be seduced into 
the same intemperance we have condemned in others. We shall first, however, 
subjoin, as a corollary from the whole, that the most fearful and demolishing 
chastisement we have ever known a sophist to receive, is that inflicted on the 
Secretary of the Treasury, by the champions of Congress. If he be a man of 
deep sensibility, priding himself on his intellect and professional standing, death 
would have been preferable; for, as a reasoner and a constitutional lawyer, he is 
hung up to irretrievable derision, if not to something worse. The manner in 
which his antagonists have handled him, reminds us of the treatment sometimes 
bestowed or a lion or a tiger, that has the hardihood to assault a party of 
elephants. Having first disabled the monster, by a blow, three or four of the 
most powerful of those noble and sagacious animals, stationing themselves in 
suitable positions, toss him indignantly from one to another, striking him with 
their trunks, as ina game of battledoor, and trampling on him, until he is dead, 
his bones crushed, and his careass reduced to a mass of gore and jelly —Sic semper 


tyrannis! O! sic, sic inimicis rapublice patriaque proditoribus ! 
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5 


THINGS WHICH I LIKE NOT. 


Tuere is an account, in the Spectator, or somewhere else, of a good 
woman, who, at her trial before Rhadamanthus, being asked how she 
had employed the seventy years of her lite, replied, that she had been 
so taken up with the faults of others, that no time was left for the im- 
provement of her own character. Unless the world has since degen- 
erated the judge was wrong to reject the excuse. I take no pains to 
search out follies. 1 dislike to come in contact with them. Yet they 
meet me at every turn. ‘There is no avoiding them. ‘They have no 
respect for times, persons, or places. In the market-place and senate- 
chamber, on ’change and in the hovel, in highways and in by-ways, 
public houses and private houses, their silly faces are seen. My own 
room is no sanctuary. ‘* Even Sunday shines no sabbath day to me.” 
At church, the prude before me, and the sleeper at my side,—would 
that he slept silently !—with fans, and airs, and grimaces, in all quar- 
ters, are more than I can bear with perfect composure. in my deal- 
ings with the world all sorts of follies assail me. There is 

Pedantry : Ido not like it. Yet how keep out of its reach ? 

R , an impudent young man, of considerable talent, has just 
been reading Brown’s Philosophy. ‘I think,” says he, to the first 
friend he meets, ‘‘ that Brown has done more for philosophy, than any 
man since Bacon.” ‘I have not examined the works of all who have. 
written upon the subject since Bacon,” replies the friend, “ and there- 
fore cannot decide.” ‘The implied reproof was felt; but did little to 
reform the young man’s character. ‘1 think Descartes decidedly a 
greater man than La Place,” said he, pompously, while I was near 
him at a small party, shortly after the conversation just stated. The 
ladies, to whom the remark was made, were admiring his knowledge. 
Reader, did you ever feel an irresistible inclination to do a mischievous 
thing?) Such, I confess, was my feeling at that moment. I could not 
bear te see a young upstart decide in that way upon the merits of two 
such men: and, turning to him, | quietly asked, whether he had read 
the Mecanique Celeste, in French, or in Bowditch’s translation? It 
was a wicked question—he had never seen either; but, fortunately, 
business at the other side of the room called him away before he could 
answer me. ‘To this hour the offence is not forgiven. 

This species of fault is particularly common in young men just from 
their studies. Some, in the community, are ignorant enough to be- 
lieve, that students, fresh from the seat of Minerva and the Muses, 
should know nearly every thing ; and few are willing to lessen the re- 
spect in which they see themselves held by their friends at home. I 
was once sadly caught in this folly, and have, therefore, been the more 
cautious since. Myself and companion—both students and about 
equally wise—were in a stage-coach, full of spirits, as students gen- 
erally are when going home to see their friends, hear compliments, and 
show their learning. Not suspecting that any one present had half the 
knowledge, that we possessed, our opinions were given, in a decided, 
off-hand manner, upon any subject, whether in literature, religion, 
politics, or philosophy. After a time, I observed that almost every 
topic was suggested by an elderly gentleman, in the corner of the 
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coach, who, however, took no other part in the conversation than to 
ask, now and then, a question. lor a while we dashed on, nothing 
daunted, though several times brought to a stand by his simple, yet 
pertinent inquiries. At last, he himself began to talk upon the same 
subjects on which we had been engaged, and, without the least as- 
sumption or air of superiority, went through with questions and re- 
marks, in so clear, so manly, and, at the same time, so unpretending 
a manner, that, while delighted with his spirit, clearness, and intelli- 
gence, | could not but feel that the extreme diflidence and forbearance, 
which characterized his manner, were a severe and intentional satire 
upon our own presumption ; and I could plainly see, that the same 
thought was running through the minds of our fellow-passengers. Yet 
nat a word either of ridicule or asperity escaped him. What, then, 
must have been our mortilication, wien, in addition to this, we learned, 
that he was one of the ablest scholars in the nation! It has been my 
fortune to meet him several times since; but to this day I have not 
been able to summon courage enough to be introduced, lest, by some 
unlucky accident, he might be led to recognize in me the cidevant 
literary coxcomb of a stage-coach—a distinction which I covet not. 
Why is it, reader, that, for years after such an exposure, we cannot 
think of it without shame and mortification, while moral delinquencies, 
and even crimes, if once confessed and thoroughly repented of, often 
cease, in time, to give great pain in the remembrance ! 

I do not like a mode of extorting Praise, which is net uncommon in 
the world. Farmer B has a better field of corn than aay one else 
in the town. Ile wishes to hear it praised. Accordingly he contrives 
to take a neighbor, whose corn is very poor, through the field. “I 
don’t know how it is,” says he, in a complaining tone, ‘ but my corn 
is miscrable this year.” Yes, [ see it is,” carelessly replies the other, 
who, seeing through the trick, is determined to disappoint craving van- 
ty. “ Well, if it ¢s miserable,” rejoins the first, in a passion, ‘it is 
better than any of my neighbors’.” 

Paternus is an aged man, and verging upon second childhood. Tis 
foibles, therefore, are pardonable. Besides, he is a good man, and I 
respect even the failings of such an one. ‘Thomas, a man of uncom- 
mon merit, is his favorite son; and no incense can be offered so 
grateful to the father’s heart as encomiums upon the son. He is visit- 
ed by an old friend. ‘They had set out together upon the journey of 
life, and together had breasted many a storm, at times when trials and 
dangers were something more than a name. ‘ You,” says he, to his 
friend, ‘‘ are fortunate in your children. Mine have all left me but 
Thomas, and he—I am full of fears—he is not what I could wish. 
Ile is an unpromising man.” “ Yes, I understand that he is very much 
of a spendthrift.” “No, no. He is no spendthrift. Ife lias always 
been prudent. Say what you may of him in other respeets, he is cer- 
tainly not a spendthrift.” “ But, if IT mistake not, he is indolent.” 
* Not at all. He is as industrious a man as the town contains.” “It 
gave me creat pain to learn that he was intemperate.” ‘ Intemperate ! 
Who said so?) A more temperate man never lived.” ‘ Now LT re- 
member that he is irregular in his habits.” ‘* What, sir! My son 
irregular! Where have you been to hear such stories? or what in- 
duced you to believe them? He has been with me from a child, and 
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I have never known him guilty of an irregular, vicious, or immoral 
act. Noman has greater influence in the town, and no man more 
faithfully performs all the duties of life.” “ Phen I see not, my friend, 
why you should complain of him.” “ Indeed, | was wrong,” says the 
father, as if awakening to a sudden consciousness of his situation, and 
of his son’s true character. 

This way of seeking praise is not a peculiarity of the aged. Do you 
see that young man talking to a detachment of ladies in the further 
corner of the room? Note how careful he is, that no one of his own 
sex should hear him. What a look of modesty he puts on! I will lay 
any wager, that he is striving to elicit their praise. He has just come 
from a public meeting, at which he made a very tolerable speech of 
some ten minutes. ‘he ladies were there. ‘The points, on which he 
plumes himself, and in which he really excels, are a deep, full voice, 
and great distinctness of enunciation; and in this speech he had taken 
considerable pains, not without success, to make a beautiful cadence 
at the close. Hear what they are saying. Miss A * We have 
had a delightful meeting. Much of the speaking was excellent.” 
Ilorio. ‘* Yes, very good, except one thing. 1 am sorry that 1 took 
any part in it. [ was not at all prepared. Yet no one else was disposed 
to speak, [four persons started to get the floor at the moment when he 
arose] and silence, at such times, is worse than bad speaking.” Miss 
B *T must differ from you in that. An occasional silence gives 
to us ladies the privilege of exercising our tongues. But really, you 
need not regret your eflort so much. You succeeded admirably.” 
Mlorio. ‘No. My voice was so high and shrill.’ Miss A ’ 
“Why, I thought your voice deeper and more clear than any other 
there. But, Mary, did you observe the gentleman who wg 
wish I could have had time to collect myself. My enunciation must 
have been bad.’ Miss F——. ‘1 was as far trom you as any one, 
and yet heard every word. I wish J could find out who that wi 
* Did you not see how abruptly | ended?’ Miss B——. “ You are 
certainly mistaken, It will not do for you to have so low an opinion 
of your own abilities. As 1 was coming trem the house | met ——.” 
“ T wish | had known, before going in, that I should have to ——. 
Shall we listen longer, or shall L reveal the seeret! ‘ Mr. Florio, 1 
think you succeeded much better in public, especially at the close of 
your speech, than when [ heard you rehearsing in private.” His room 
is next to mine, and for three days he had done nothing else than re- 
hearse, times without number, the exfempere speech, which had been 
written down and committed to memory. 

If, reader, you should doubt the truth of this relation, listen to the 
conversation of almost any young man, whom you see disposed to talk 
in an under tone to Jadies, after an exhibition which he has made 
in their presence. Or, if you remember the proverb, and fear the fate 
of a listener, keep an eye to your own condnet, and see if you detect 
nothing of the kind, It is by conversations of this kind, that so many 
young men, of respectable talents and attainments, are spoiled. O 
ladies, you little think what feeble creatures we are in your hands,— 
how fond of compliments, and how easily putted up by them. We 
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confess to you, only that our confessions may be thrown back with en- 
comiums. We are humble im your presence, only that our humility 
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may, by your approbation, be swollen into vanity. He, who appears 
before vou a plain and sensible young man, may go away a conceited, 
intolerable fop. His studies or his business will be neglected, and the 
very qualities, which you have commended, will be swallowed up in 
an overweening, ail-pervading conceit. We talk much of the love of 
approbation in ladies. But Ll have seen beautiful young ladies not 
quite spoiled by a succession and an array of compliments more than 
suflicient to ruin any ten young men in the land. ‘This is no fancy 
sketch. I have known pious young men to be sadly injured by the 
encomiums, which pious young ladies seriously bestowed upon their 
prayers. More than one young minister have | seen in the pulpit with 
an air and a manner which showed too plainly that he was a favorite 
with the ladies. Men, at the bar, and in all the walks of life, might be 
named, if it were decorous, who have been made intolerable to their 
own sex by the attentions, which they have received from their female 
acquaintances. | am sorry to acknowledge our weakness, but a pru- 
dent regard to our salety requires it. 

I do not Like men who deal in wholesale vituperations against par- 
ticular pursuits, or sciences. We respect all classes and orders of 
men. From the judge, who purges society of its impurities, to the 
miserable being, who purges chimneys of their soot ; from the magis- 
trate, who fills the highest chair of state, to the private individual, who 
fills the street-lamps, all are useful and honorable. All contain good 
men and bad men. But here is a man remarkable for his benevolence. 
Ile would not, for the world, utter a syllable against a fellow being. 
But he will tell you that the law is a dishonest profession—that the 
unavoidable tendency of the pursuit is to make men hard-hearted 
quibblers ; and that, from the nature of the calling, no man can prac- 
tise law without being depraved in mind and heart. ‘ Ah,” says a 
youth, to whom le has been talking in this strain, ** What say you of 
your neighbor, on the other side of the way? Is he yr “T beg 
your pardon. 1 said nothing about my neighbor. [ made no allusion 
to hin or to any man. [scorn personal calumny. But can we not 
discuss principles, and condenin abstract doctrines, and anathematize 
studies, without throwing any imputation upon persons?” “ Tam no 
dialectician,” replies the youth, ‘and readily yield to your superior 
judgement. But when it is shown that certain principles are of such 
a character, that none but a knave or a fool can maintain them, the 
inference in my mind ts, that, if your neighbor avows those principles, 
he is a knave or a fool.” ** The inference, in your mind, young man, 
is altogether wrong. There is a wide difference between what must 
be, and what ¢s. General assertions cannot be applied to particular 
persons.” A refinement this, which | have never been able to under- 
stand. 

A characteristic of these fault-finders is, that they usually know 
nothing about the subjects they calummiate. In academies and col- 
leges, those who never get a lesson in Greek or Mathematics, are the 
scholars, who ery out against those studies. And, in manhood, those 
who are superlatively ignorant of a particular science, are loudest in 
their exclamations against it. | was lately reading a benevolent book 
—benevolent 1 suppose it was; for its object was to praise every per- 
son by finding fault with every thing in which the person mentioned at 
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any one time did not excel. I have too much respect for the author 
to mention his name. Asa sample of the work ; a good lady is praised 
for endowing a hospital for the poor,—an act worthy of all praise. But 
how is she praised? In language something like this. We quote 
from memory. ‘* She had not studied Political Economy to learn that 
it was sinful to provide for her suffering fellow-creatures. She had 
not learned that ‘ nature’s table is full,’ and that he, who moves aside 
to make room for a new comer is only aggravating the misery of 
want.” Now I will venture to say, that this man never, in his life, 
read understandingly a single work on Political Economy, from the 
formidable quartoes of Stuart to the childish duodecimoes of Miss Mar- 
tineau; else he never would have used such language. He may, in 
some vituperative review of Malthus, have seen something about na- 
ture’s table being fuil; but he never read the work in which the 
phrase originally occurs, or he never would have made such an ap- 
plication of it. With some of the doctrines of Malthus I have no 
sympathy. But his works contain not a word against the judicious 
exercise of private charity, or the provision of hospitals for the poor. 
Indeed, he earnestly and eloquently recommendec both. We find no 
fault with a treatise on farming, because it does not instruct the mer- 
chant in book-keeping ; and a dairy woman would be hooted at, if she 
were to condemn a tract on commerce, because it contained no direc- 
tions about making butter. Yet it is a common thing to calumniate 
Political Economy, because it is not filled with charity sermons ; and 
no more acceptable way can be found to praise a distinguished friend 
of humanity, than by pouring out vials of wrath upon this important 
science. I like it not. The good may receive the rich reward of ap- 
probation, which they deserve, without impoverishing those, who, in 
different spheres, have been as useful as themselves.  Paul’s energy 
may be praised without decrying the mildness of John. Yet one half 
the eulogiums in the world, from the time when the daughters of 
Israel with singing hailed the return of Saul and David from the 
battle, to the funeral oration that was yesterday pronounced over the 
senseless remains of some unkrown cottager, have consisted more or 
less in decrying those, whose usefulness shone forth in other stations 
or employments. 

Hints [do not like. ‘They are unerring marks of a dastardly mind, 
or a vulgar education. | once had an ungainly habit of shrugging up 
my shoulders, of which I was by no means conscious. An acquaint- 
ance wished me to know it, but had not the manliness to tell me 
plainly. In order, however, to guide me into a knowledge of my ways, 
he would often make it the subject of remark, and ask me, if I did not 
think it a vile habit. For hisown part, he would add, he knew of noth- 
ing that had a more awkward appearance. Every one would be laugh- 
ing at it. And yet he thought the habit might easily be cured. All 
this was Greek to me; and it was matter of great astonishment, that, 
of all the subjects in the world, he should so often select this. It had 
no charms forme. At last I] met a friend whom I had not seen for 
years, and almost his first words were, ‘‘ How came you to get that 
vile trick of shrugging up your shoulders at such arate?” This was 
intelligible, and the habit was cured at once. 
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Mrs. Jameson’s children are brought up in a rational manner. By 
kind and judicious treatment the rod is rendered unnecessary. Mrs. 
Grimalkin has different notions of education, and thinks these little 
ones all going to ruin. She visits Mrs. Jameson, and, instead of 
openly avowing her object, gives a sly lecture over another’s shoulders. 
** My cousin has a pack of unruly children, and itis right enough they 
should be so. She is so mighty tender-hearted, that [ do n’t believe 
she ever struck one of them in her life. Now, for my part, I can’t 
endure such silly fondness. Spare the rod, spoil the child, / say; 
and [ told her last week, that, when my children did wrong, | whipped 
them. But she could n't find it in her soul to touch the poor things. 
And many is the one that’s just like her.’ This, with the accom- 
panying looks and nods, could only disgust a sensible woman. 

“Mr.G , how did you like them are apples, | brought you?” said 
a dirty boy to a gentleman, who had bought a bushel of apples of him 
the week before. ‘I beg your pardon, James; but really I have done 
wrong not to pay you before.” “O, 1 wasn’t thinking any thing 
about that,” says James, sheepishly, with a lie in his mouth. ‘ It is 
exceedingly warm, to-day,” says Miss C , on a morning call, one 
cool day, while half suffocated by the close hot room, in which she 
found herself.‘ Is not the room too hot !’’ asks the lady of the house 
—‘‘I will open the window.” ‘ Not on my account. I am not too 
warm. I did not think of the room when [ spoke.” This is not a 
lie; it is politeness. ‘Those jewels are very beautiful. Do you 
know how much they cost?” — ‘The lover takes the hint and buys them. 
“Tam very much obliged to you; but hope you did not buy them on 
account of any thing that I said. I didn’t once think of your pur- 
chasing them.” ‘There is no lying in this! ‘1 wish my brother was 
here to ride with me this afternoon.” ** Will you allow me that pleas- 
ure, madam?” “IT thank you—shall be very happy—but fear that l 
have forced you to make the offer.’ ‘No, no. Nothing could be 
more agreeable.” ‘The gentleman, however, takes good care not to 
be in the way of such a hint a second time. There is a great want of 
ingenuousness in all this, and a mourniul lack of honesty. It is low, 
paltry, groveling. Hints can never be used with propriety except as 
preconcerted signals. 

IT do not like to hear the importance of any one thing magnified be- 
yond all bounds. ** Intemperance,’ says one, “is the cause of nine 
tenths of the poverty, wretchedness, and crime in the world.” ‘ War,” 
says another, *‘ is the source of every evil under heaven.” ‘ Slavery,” 
says a third, “is the mighty incubus, that paralyzes the nation’s 
efforts.” “ The Tariff,” cries one, *‘ The Bank,” cries another, ‘ will 
be the ruin of our government.” ‘* Mercy on us,” cries an old lady, 
on board a steam-boat, her eyes filled with tears, and her whole frame 
tremulous with agitation ; ‘* merey on us; we shall all perish.” ‘Why, 
good woman? What makes you think so?’ ‘ O, we shall surely be 
blown up. The day of judgement is coming.” <A trifling derange- 
ment in the machinery had caused the alarm. ‘* We are all ruined, 
horse and foot,” cries the miser, when he misses filiy cents that have 
been taken from his hoard. ‘ La,’ ejaculates a lovely creature, as 
she finds the pink ribbon of her bonnet slightly stained, ‘‘ what shall I 
do? ! am the most unfortunate creature living. Every thing, that I 
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value, is ruined. Life is full of misery.”” And Venus, weeping over 
her fallen Daphnis, presented not a more moving spectacle. ‘* What! 
is the devil in you, and no good?” cries a choleric old man to a boy 
in the act of climbing one of his favorite trees. ‘* You will mount the 
gallows, unless your course is changed. Get down, you little imp.” 
“ Our government cannot continue ten years longer,” exclaims a dis- 
heartened politician. ‘‘ Hoot, toot, toot,’ cries an impatient beldam, 
‘at this rate we shall have nothing to eat or wear. ‘The very house 
will come down about our ears. Don’t you see the turkeys eating the 
cabbage, boys?” ‘* Gentlemen, uniess this bill shall pass, the pros- 
pects of liberty are forever shrouded in impenetrable darkness.” So 
says a Congressional speaker. ‘* Shall we suffer ourselves to be tram- 
pled into the dust?) Shall we tamely yield and permit the government 
to impose upon us three pages at a lesson, when no class before ever got 
more than two and a half, or, at the utmost, two and three quarters ? 
If so, farewell liberty, farewell independence.” ‘Thus declaims the 
embryo orator of national rebellions. ‘‘ Gentlemen, the amount in this 
cause is not great. Twenty shillings are not much. But the principle 
is much—is every thing. Once admit the right to take twenty shil- 
lings unjustly, and you admit the right to take forty, eighty, any 
amount. So, gentlemen, upon your decision of this cause, will de- 
depend the security not only of your fortunes, but your lives. Were it 
not for this, I should not, | could not, so far degrade myself, and the 
honorable profession to which I belong, as to engage in this matter.” 
So pleads the man of law in an obscure corner of the state. “ I re- 
member,” says the puppet-show man, to ‘Tom Jones, ‘ when I first 
took to the business, there was a great deal of low stuff, that did very 
well to make folks laugh, but was never calculated to improve the 
morals of young people, which certainly ought to be principally aimed 
at in every puppet-show.”’  “ But,” replied Jones, “ 1 should have been 
glad to see my old acquaintance, Master Punch, for all that; and so 
far from improving, I think, by leaving out him, and his merry wife 
Joan, you have spoiled your puppet-show.” ‘ Very probably, sir,” 
replies the dancer of wires, ‘that may be your opinion ; but let others 
do as they will, a little matter shall never bribe me to degrade my own 
profession.” 

‘Our country will stand. Our liberties will be preserved. Such a 
glorious review as we have had! Every man in his place. Iam 
willing now to lay down my commission, as did the great Washington, 
when the war of independence was over. Soldiers, remember that our 
fathers did but acquire liberty ; on you devolves the more arduous duty 
of preserving it.” ‘Thus the colonel exhorts his regiment. ‘ A glori- 
ous muster!” cries a candy-merchant, as he retires full of patriotism 
from the exhibition ; “a glorious muster! T never saw the like of it. 
It was calculated, that there were ten thousand sticks of candy on the 
field.”’ 

My readers undoubtedly remember the story, with which Sir Philip 
Sidney, as true a knight as ever lived, begins his ‘* Defence of Poesy.” 
It relates to the groom, who instructed him in the art of horsemanship, 
and whose arguments, ‘n favor of his own profession, were so strong 
and so plausible, that, says Sir Philip, “if I had not been a piece of a 
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logician, before I came to him, I think he would have persuaded me 
to wish myself a horse. But thus much, at least, with his no few 
words, he drove into me, that self-love is better than any gilding, to 
make that seem gorgeous wherein ourselves be parties.” Who, that 
has been conversant with man, does not feel as well as see, the truth 
of this?) Why does the fop spend four hours in adjusting his cravat, 
and the rest of the day in adorning the rest of his person, but that he 
is sure that all eyes will be turned upon him? It has never occurred 
to him, that his life is more useless, and his pursuits more trifling, than 
those of a painted butterfly. He and his companions will spend hours 
—I have heard them—in discussing the advantages of this or that cut 
for the shirt collar ; whether a bow should be made in this or that man- 
ner ; whether the hat should be left in the entry or taken into the 
parlor; and then the momentous question, whether it shall be put 
upon the floor, held behind the back, or used as a fan? These 


‘Wi’ mair o’ horrible and awfu’, 
Which ev’n to name wad be unlawfu’,”’ 


or at Jeast nauseating to a sober mind, are subjects, which engross the 
thoughts—if thoughts they have—of young men, who feel that they 
are perched too high to be amenable to the common laws of justice 
and humanity, and who, whatever proofs they may show to the con- 
trary, have minds, to which is annexed the fearful attribute of immor- 
tality! And their counterpart—the ladies whom they fascinate, who 
practise, and are practised upon by, the same arts—but I am losing 
my temper, and it were useless to spend labor upon them. ‘There is 
a chapter in Proverbs [xxvi.] written expressly for their benefit. ‘To 
that I would refer them. 

Reader, if you here find your likeness drawn without flattery, be 
not like the dog and the fool. ‘Think a moment, before you return to 
your folly. I write not for feols, (a rod for the fool’s back ;) but for 
those who have sometimes been imposed upon by them,—even for you, 
lector benevole, unless you have escaped the common lot of mortality. 


Farewell. H. J. 


LA FAYETTE. 


THERE was a sound of wo,— 
A spirit-stirring shock ,— 

A new-born nation strove for life, 

And a monarch came down to the bannered strife, 
As the lion meets the flock 


A youthful hero crossed 
The raging of the sea, 

The blood of France was in his heart, 

And it glowed, as he took the infant’s part, 

Who struggled to be free 
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There was a sound of joy ,— 

The warriors were at rest, ¢ 
And the fearless child, with a giant’s might, 
Went forth in the strength of his lordly right, 
And watched by the ocean-billows bright, 

For the coming of a guest. 


And the shout of welcome sped 
From the mountain to the main,—- 
The flowers of gratitude wreathed a crown, 
And the veteran's tear with the babe’s fell down 
Like a gush of summer rain. 


The idol-hero came,— 
Not with his sword of might, 

But silver hairs on his brow were strown, 

And the eye was meek, that like lightning shone, 
In the van of the stormy fight. 


fle had breathed the dungeon damps,— 
He had heard the blast of fame, 
When the clime of his birth like a maniac rushed,— 
And the blood of kings from its fountain gushed, 
He had stood at his post, the same. 


And he sought, by memory’s chart, 

i For dell, and rock, and stream, 

But a spell of magic had fallen around, 

And cities arose, where the forest frowned, 

And the far, lone lake, with masts was crowned, 
Like the change of a fairy dream. 


The exulting pulse beat high, 

In the heart of this western zone,— 
His home was the breasts of the free and brave,— 
No sceptred king, with the world his slave, 

E’er sat on such a throne. 


There was a solemn knell,— 

O’er the summer breeze it stole,— 
From town, and tower, and village bell, 
On our listening nation’s ear it fell, 

And woke the mourner's soul. 


The hero slept in dust,— 
The mighty bore his pall, 
The tears of love on his tomb were shed, 
The glory of earth was around his head, 
But from honor, and wealth, and bliss, he fled, 
To the highest joy of all L. H. S. 
Hartford, June 20th, 1234. 
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CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


‘Tere is no subject of inquiry, so deeply interesting to society, or 
one which has so completely batlled the efforts of statesmen and legis- 
lators, as the discovery of an eflicient method of preventing crime, and 
what is the best disposition which can be made of offenders. From 
the time of Moses, until a very recent period, the only attempts, for 
abating the evils of vice, were by moral or physical inflictions ; not 
so much for the purpose of guarding against the recurrence of offen- 
ces, by the terror of example, or for the reformation of the malefactor, 
who was compelled to suffer the horrors of remorse, the poignancy of 
degradation, or the agonies of torture, but as a retribution to the 
wronged, or as a penaity to the government, and still more often, as an 
expiatory punishment,—an atonement by blood,—the offering up ofa 
sacrifice, not on the altar of outraged justice, but of implacable ven- 
geance. ‘To punish, appears to have been deemed the chief, if not 
the only object, and province of judicial tribunals ; while the preven- 
tion of crime, and the reformation of offenders were scarcely consid- 
ered, in forming codes of jurisprudence, and when, in fact, they 
should constitute the very basis, on which all criminal legislation 
should be founded. 

The right to punish, is an attribute, which belongs exclusively to 
the Almighty ; and man cannot exercise it, in any manner, in the 
true and emphatic meaning of the term; for who shall presume to 
prejudge the deeds of his fellow-man, with the intention of demanding 
an atonement, and measure out the degree and duration of his suffer- 
ing on earth, when he has to answer for all his transgressions, at the 
awful tribunal of the Most High. Nations have declared many acts 
criminal, and chastised the delinquents in the most cruel and appall- 
ing manner,—even unto death,—which may be deemed impeccable 
by the God of our creation, and render the perpetrators of such dread- 
ful punishments rightfully obnoxious to his retributive justice. 

Punishment, as a technical term, has been wrongfully used, in our 
correctional laws; for, when to maintain the peace of society and 
render all secure in their persons and their property, it becomes 
necessary to restrain the vicious, individuals must be deprived of their 
liberty, to a certain extent, and possibly of their lives; but this should 
not be done as a punishment; for so far as it may have that appear- 
ance or effect, such should not be the intention, but rather results, as 
an incident, from the impossibility of protecting private rights, and 
maintaining public tranquility, without abridging the freedom of those, 
who disregard the laws; but even this corrective must be administered 
in mercy, and no greater suffering inflicted, than is indispensable, in 
precluding the refractory, from the means of disturbing the peace and 
safety of the state. It must, therefore, be constantly kept in mind, 
that the chief objects to be attained are, to place the vicious beyond 
the power of doing wrong, to attempt their future reformation, and to 
render the influence of example as salutary as is practicable, on the 
morals of the whole people, by inducing every citizen to be virtuous 
in conduct, at least, from an apprehension of being visited by the like 
degradation, into which the convicted felon has fallen. 
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Mercy is the most emphatic injunction of our religion, and yet how 
slight has been its beneticent influence on the conduct of govern- 
ments. Instead of being actuated by those lofty precepts, and im- 
pressed with those touching illustrations of charity, which so richly 
embellish the histories of the evangelists, there has been evinced more 
of Pagan ferocity, than of Christian clemency, in the treatment of 
criminals. How different was the teaching and example of the Son 
of God. To the reviled and compunctious female, in the Pharasee’s 
house, he mildly said, ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee ;” when the 
woman was brought before him in the temple, for judgement, and 
whose offence, by the Jewish laws, was death, these were the cheering 
words to the trembling and forsaken culprit: “ Neither do T condemn 
thee,—go, and sin no more ;” to the beseeching appeal of the suffering 
malefactor, he kindly replied, *f To-day shalt thou be with me in par- 
adise ;” and the last words he uttered, was that memorable prayer, in 
behalf of those who had persecuted and crucified him; ‘ Father, for- 
give them; for they know not what they do.” So far from being 
instructed by such impressive lessons of mercy, they have scarcely 
been regarded by our jurists ; for their penalties for offences, have too 
generally been those of personal suifering, by stripes, incarceration, 
torture, mutilation, and death, in every variety, of the most revolting 
forms. ‘The demons of revenge, cruclty, and terror, have been in 
constant attendance, at the tribunals of justice, as the sanguinary 
avengers of violated law. It was not sufficient that the wretched 
culprit was deprived of his freedom, or his life; but, in either case, so 
horrible was the manner, that the last blow of death became an act of 
grace.* When the scourge and the dungeon, hunger and thirst, 
and fire, and the rack, had been successively applied to the miserable 
convict, that he should expire at last, under these prolonged and 
remorseless inflictions, was the only consolation in the midst of tor- 
ments which convulsed every muscle, and thrilled in every nerve. 

With these views, it is obvious that the chief inquiry of legislators 
should be directed, to ascertain the cause of crime, what can be done 
to preserve the morals of the people, to render life and property secure, 
and to reclaim the vicious. 

The occurrence of crime being the result of ignorance and immo- 
rality, it can only be prevented by the universal inculeation of education 
and virtuous principles. ‘This is the broad foundation on which all 
criminal jurisprudence should be erected. Here must commence the 
work of regeneration, and it is the sacred duty of governments to illus- 
trate this fundamental principle in the most extensive and efficient 
manner. ‘The means of instruction must be so ample, as to embrace 
every child in the Union, and as much attention devoted to the im- 
provement of the morals, as the development ef intellect. ‘To accom- 
plish this, no expense is to be spared; for on it depends the happiness 
of millions, here and hereafter. ‘The experiment has never been 
thoroughly made in any age or country ; but, whenever and wherever 
it has been attempted, the results have uniformly demonstrated the 
correctness of the theory. "The statistical investigations of the philan- 

* Whe nh criminals were tortured, after all their lions had been broken by an iren bar, they 


were at last despatched by a blow ou the breast, and, as itended their torments, it was called the 
Coup de Grace. 
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thropic, in Europe and this country, exhibit the cheering fact, that 
crime is in an inverse ratio to the extent of education. It is less in 
England than in Ireland, less in Scotland than in England, and less 
in the United States than in Scotland, bearing the same relative pro- 
portion to the whole population, as ignorance does to instruction. But 
even in this country, not one of the states has done its duty, in the 
establishment of primary schools, and other indispensable seminaries 
of learning ; and, what is most deplorable, the national government has 
done nothing, for the advancement of Jiterature, science, or the arts. 

If the citizens of the United States have done much to advance the 
the principles of civil and religious liberty, they have been grossly 
negligent in providing the requisite means for insuring their expansion 
and perpetuity ; and unless the most liberal and energetic measures 
are adopted, for thoroughly instructing the whole people, there can be 
no hope of stability, in our free institutions of government. A repub- 
lic is the glorious achievement of an exalted civilization,—the triumph- 
ant exposition of mind, disenthralled from the emasculating restraints 
of barbaric servitude, and can only exist, where intelligence is univer- 
sally disseminated. Education and morality are the brazen pillars of 
our political temple. 

It must never be forgotten, that the child is the parent of the virtues 
and vices of the adult; and that reformation, in man or woman, is of 
rare occurrence. ‘Ihe exceptions are so few, that they only tend to 
confirm the lamentable fact, that when there has once been a departure 
from the path of rectitude, all hope of a return is desperate, if not 
futile. With infancy, then, taust commence the means of preventing 
crime, by giving to the mind that instruction, that elevated perception 
of virtue, that Christian beneficence, and that honorable direction, 
which can alone insure propriety of conduct, through adolesence, to 
the evening of protracted age. 

Having provided adequate means for accomplishing these primary 
and all-important objects, the next consideration, is how to dispose of 
offenders; and it having been assumed, that punishment, as such, is 
unwarrantable by man, they must be so removed from the midst of 
society, as to be incapable of disturbing its peace and serenity, while 
they are subjected to the least possible moral or physical suffering ; 
and, at the same time, are in a condition best calculated to induce refor- 
mation. Imprisonment has been thoroughly tried, in every variety of 
form, which either humanity or cruelty could suggest, and presents 
many insuperable objections. It has been fully shown, that it is in- 
effectual both for the prevention of crime, and the reclamation of the 
vicious, besides being the most barbarous of all the inflictions, which 
can be imposed upon man, when rendered solitary, inactive, silent, 
and interminable. It is being entombed alive,—a living death,—a 
horrible realization of the dreadful dream of Clarence. 

The first great movement, for effecting a radical change in criminal 
law, was made in this country, by that philanthropic and most exem- 
plary association, which claims the illustrious Penn as its great apostle 
in the western hemisphere. This was the substitution of penitentiary 
industry, for the barbarities of the scourge, the corrupting idleness of 
the jail, and the awful vengeance of death. Humanity hailed the de- 
velopment of this benignant and imposing theory, with enthusiasin ; 
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and, under the sanctions of that holy religion, whose characteristic 
teachings are repentance and mercy, the commendable experiment 
was prosecuted with a zeal, commensurate with the momentous ob- 
jects, which it was so desirable to accomplish. It was expected that 
crime would be prevented, from an apprehension of the inevitable con- 
sequences of detection,—and offenders reformed, by the influence of a 
discipline, which was to unite moral instruction with profitable labor ; 
and thus, after a lapse of years, the delinquent would be restored to 
liberty, and the full enjoyment of all his civil rights, entirely divested 
of the least propensity to vice, and enabled, by an acquired trade, and 
habits of industry, to earn an honest subsistence. 

In many of the states vast expenditures have been made, under the 
direction of the most enlightened and sanguine advocates of this pen- 
itentiary system, to verify its practicability; but, unfortunately, so 
complete has been the failure, that all hopes of satisfactory results 
must be abandoned. Instead of that beneficial change in the habits 
of the malefactors, which was so confidently promised, those vast 
structures, which have been erected for their improvement, are but so 
many seminaries of vice, from whence are daily coming forth, the 
more accomplished, hardened, and reckless depredator, instead of the 
compunctious and reclaimed citizen. ‘This is so notorious, that, how- 
ever unexpected and unwelcome the fact, it must be accredited, and 
the scheme abandoned, as utterly ineflicient, for the purposes intended 
to be accomplished. 

Banisument, then, is the only mode of disposing of malefactors ; 
but the manner of this banishment should be so attempered by 
mercy, as to partake of the character of an adventurous enterprise,—of 
a voluntary expatriation, with the cheering hope, that, in other climes, 
and under more auspicious prospects, a new and brighter career can 
be commenced ;—where the means of obtaining a comfortable subsist- 
ence will give a renovated energy to the mind, and, at the same time, 
preclude every inducement to error ;—where an honorable ambition 
will gladden the heart, and elevate the soul, from the encouraging re- 
flection, that they are the pioneers of a prosperous colony, and will 
thus be enabled to make an atonement for their various transgressions, 
in laying the foundations of a new republic,—in establishing a nation, 
which may ultimately become as illustrious for its enterprise, intelli- 
gence, happiness, freedom, and glory, as that from whence they emi- 
grated, 

It is the hope of reward, rather than the fear of punishment, which 
induces man to put forth his moral and physical energies. From the 
morn of prattling childhood, to the twilight of old age, from the private 
soldier to the commander of armies, from the humblest individual to 
the most exalted, the plaudits, the honors, the distinctions, the rewards 
for virtuous deeds and glorious achievements, are the chief, if not the 
only incentives, by which he is actuated. This lofty, this aspiring, 
this predominant and universal sentiment, is so deeply implanted in 
the mind, and so animates the heart, that the most renowned sages, 
jurists, and heroes, have appealed to it, as the grand principle, on 
which all human conduct was to be regulated. It is the anticipated 
beatitudes of heaven, rather than the terrors of divine wrath,—the 
grateful aroma of public approbation, rather than the withering breath 
VOL. VII 16 
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of scorn and reproach,—the reguerdon of valorous deeds, rather than 
the humiliations of delinquency,—and the distinction of place, rather 
than the apprehension of ignominious degradation, which rouse the 
noblest faculties of the soul, give contidence to purpose, vigor to action, 
and develop the most resplendent attributes of genius, talent, and in- 
telligence. It is such inspiring conceptions, which prompt the mighti- 
est efforts of man, and elevate him to the highest attainable summit of 
moral grandeur. 

In adopting means for the diminution of offences, this view of the 
character of man, in all the stages of his existence, from the cradle to 
the tomb, should not be negiected ; it should be the governing theory, 
in the organization and management of our schools, and in forming 
codes of correctional laws. ‘The radical error of nearly all writers on 
jurisprudence, has originated from pursuing an opposite course ; they 
sought to prevent crime by the dread of punishment, and considered it 
indispensable, that conviction should be followed by the most terrible 
inflictions. If they had studied human nature, rather than prece- 
dents, and been more governed by the instructions of history, than the 
influence of custom, they would have been convinced, that a fear of 
the fatal consequences has never restrained the vicious ; that offences 
were as frequent, under the most cruel and sanguinary laws of the 
feudal age, as since the establishment of less barbarous codes. Were 
heretical opinions obliterated, by those ferocious judgements, which 
have rendered the ecclesiastical courts of Kurope forever infamous ? 
Was religion rendered venerable, by such horrible decrees, as that, 
which condemned the youthful De la Borne to have his tongue cut 
out, his right hand amputated, and his body consumed by a slow fire, 
for having, in a boyish frolic, ridiculed the priests in a song? Was 
the monarch of France rendered more secure on his throne, after 
Damien was sacrificed, for an assault on Louis XV. by having his 
flesh torn from his bones, with red-hot pincers, molten lead poured 
into his wounds, and then his limbs dragged asunder by wild horses ? 
Were thefts, robberies, and murders less common, when evidence was 
extorted from the accused by torture, and the galleys, perpetual impris- 
onment, and the gibbet, were the general chastisements? Have the 
morals of the people been the most exemplary where the punishments 
were the most various and horrible? So far from this being true, the 
vindictive character of national Jaws is conclusive testimony of gen- 
eral licentiousness, and of the limited progress of civilization, and of a 
decadence from a more exalted state of refinement. In proportion as 
intelligence and freedom have advanced in the western nations, the 
Jaws have been ameliorated,—while in the east, as the human mind has 
retrograded, crime has become more prevalent, and legislation more 
barbarous. ‘The aged culprit is inhumanly impaled for offences, which 
might have been prevented, by youthful instruction, and the savage 
monarch rules in the terror of ignorant and degraded slaves, rather 
than in the respect and affections of an enlightened and prosperous 
people. 

Let an effort then be made to place our jurisprudence on a level 
with that advanced condition of society, which characterizes the age 
in which we live. Let a system of criminal law be presented, in 
which the beneficent influence of instruction and mercy, shall be sub- 
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stituted for the pretended correctional effects of exemplary chastise- 
ments, the awful atonements of outraged justice, and the agonies in- 
flicted by a spirit of revenge. 

It may be urged by those, who still believe in the restraining influ- 
ence of terror, that banishment is not sufficiently dreadful, and that 
transportation, will be considered rather an advantage, than a punish- 
ment; but has it not been clearly proved, by centuries of experiment, 
in every stage of civilization, and under every form of government, 
that the horror, of even the most diabolical penalties, has not withheld 
the hand of the unprincipled and desperate ; besides, punishment is not 
the object proposed, but the deliverance of the country from the pres- 
ence of the malefactor, and that, too, in a manner which shall occa- 
sion him the least suffering; and as it has been contended, that the 
inducement to crime, is only to be prevented, by youthful education,— 
by the universal diffusion of intelligence, the zealous inculcation of 
the principles of morality and religion, and a strict observance of the 
rules of temperance among all classes of children; and it having been 
assumed as one of the reasons for adopting the proposed system, that 
the vicious are to be considered as irreclaimable, by penitentiary dis- 
cipline, therefore all that remains to be done, in relation to culprits, is 
their exclusion from society ; and how can that be accomplished in 
any way so effectual and merciful, as by deportation. Then, if 
any reformation can be induced, it must be in such a place of exile as 
has been contemplated. There every cause of vice will be precluded, 
for there will be no community to prey upon, or to hold them in con- 
tempt,—which is of infinite importance, to render compunction salutary. 
Now, with what dreary prospects does the discharged convict go forth 
into the world. Disgraced in the estimation of those who once held 
him in endearing estimation ; without friends, or the means of exist- 
ence ; feared, shunned, and despised by all, who look upon him— 
desperate and without hope, he has no alternative, but again to asso- 
ciate with the most abandoned and depraved, and replunge into those 
scenes of profligacy, which inevitably result in his irretrievable ruin ; 
while, among the transported, a perfect equality will exist; there will 
be none to censure, where all are conscious of being obnoxious to re- 
buke ; and each having ample means of employment and support, a 
bright and encouraging prospect will beam upon them ; emulation 
will be awakened, virtuous intentions will once more assume their 
chastening influence, religion will breathe the soothing consolations of 
repentance and forgiveness, and declining age will be gilded with the 
radiance of that eternal salvation, which is the promised reward of 
contrite hearts. 

To carry the system of banishment into effect, the co-operation of 
the national government is requisite, as a general receptacle for the 
convicts of all the states must be provided ; and this could be done by 
the purchase of a fertile island, situated within the mild latitudes of the 
Pacific ocean, which should be laid out into counties, towns, and farm 
sections, and placed under the superintendence of an officer, vested 
with the powers of a civil and military governor, and who should be 
guided in his duties by a code of laws best calculated to insure sub- 
ordination, to encourage industry, and to improve the morals and com- 
fort of the convicts. Each convict to be furnished with a tract of land 
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for a farm, if agriculture is his occupation, or a Jot in the capital sea- 
port, if intending to follow some mechanical or other trade; to be 
aided in the erection of a temporary dwelling, supplied with provisions 
for one year at least, and with seeds and tools sutlicient for commenc- 
ing his labors. Cattle, horses, sheep, swine, and poultry, to be grad- 
ually introduced and distributed ; places for public worship and schools 
founded ; a local legislature to be formed, by the convicts, for the 
enactment of municipal regulations, so far as may be found expedient, 
and the whole to be managed like a national colony, where all are to 
be encouraged to participate, in the duties and advantages of citizens 
of a rising empire, and no farther restrained in their liberties, than is 
indispensable, for the peace, security, and prosperity of the establish- 
ment. 

The chief town should be located, where the best harbor is to be 
found, and there a military post must be maintained, and the requisite 
public buildings erected. 

The necessary expenditures, may be cither made out of the national 
treasury, or from the contributions of the several states, in proportion 
to their representation in Congress. 

As it is very important that conviction should follow detection, and 
deportation conviction, as speedily as possible, ships may be provided by 
the General Government, to sail from two, three, or more of the prin- 
cipal ports of the Union, every two or three months, or oftener if found 
expedient, in which the convicts of the states, nearest the several ports 
of departure, may be shipped. 


THE ANTLERS.” 


It was one broad and green domain, 
Which white man’s foot had never trod; 
No pilgrim’s blood had flowed to stain 
The verdure of the wind-kissed sod. 
The giant oaks their branches swung, 
To winds that swept through forest-aisles 
The Indian lurked the trees among, 
Or crept along the rock-detiles ; 
And narrow paths wound through the wood, 
Where here and there a wigwaim stood 
The black duck, on his glossy wing, 
Sailed the calm, blue water over, 
And o'er the marsh, in airy ring, 
Wheeled, at morn and eve, the plover. 
Along the green and lovely lawn 
Bounded forth, most playfully, 
To river's brink, the agile fawn, 
To bathe her graceful limbs, as free 
As if she feared no crrow true 
Would harm her in those waters blue 
The partridge, from her covert green, 
Led forth her gay and chirping brood, 








* Ina beautiful village, about forty miles from Boston, is a pair_of antlers, fastened to a post, 
once a flourishing tree, at the intersection of two roads. They were placed there, many vears ago, 
by an Indian Chief, one of the last of his tribe, who had pursued the deer from sunset tll sunrise 
the next morning, and finally shot her a few vards distant from the tree on the bank of the river. 
Tradition also says, that his bones were laid beneath the tree upon which he fastened her antlers 
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And there the rabbit shy was seen 

Upon her form ; the solitude 
Of verdant plain and woodland hill 

Was yet unbroken by the tread 
Of busy man ; as silent, still, 

As some lone city of the dead— 
Save when the eagle, from his warm 

And beetling eyrie from on high, 
Bade proud defiance to the storm, 

And screamed his notes in loud reply ; 
Or when the Indian war-song, heard, 
Aroused, from his high perch, the bird, 
Or wild-beast, from his noon-day lair, 
To cower in fright and terror there. 
Young Morning's lids are opening now, 

Upon that lawn, with dewdrops wet, 
And all the mountain's rocky brow 

Sparkles, as if with jewels set. 

The sunlight streams along the sky, 

And fragrant dell and dancing river; 
On dewy lawn and oak-tree high 

Its golden light is seen to quiver, 
O’er every shrub the radiance stealing ; 

And as the leaves upon the trees 
In the first breath of morning stir, 

The landscape far beyond revealing, 
The scene is like some paradise, 

Than earthly garden lovelier. 


Lo! panting by that silver stream, 
The antlered fawn is standing now ; 
All night—since his last setting beam 
The sun threw on that mountain's brow, 
And eve’s dim shadows came—no green 
Retreat had she to cool her breast ; 
The Indian on her track hath been, 
Giving no peaceful evening rest. 
She pants—those nimble limbs, whose spring 
Was rapid as the lightning’s wing, 
No more will bound o’er hill and dale, 
When hunter's cry is on the gale. 
Full many a mile, o’er wood and plain, 
As Morn Night's veil doth lift again, 
The foot-prints on the dewy grass 
Are seen, where that fleet fawn did pass ; 
And at the moonlit brook and rill, 
The hunter, close upon her still, 
Is her light track, ere she did spring, 
Then hear far back their waters sing, 
As she bounds on through grassy dell, 
Whose sweet retreats she knows so well. 
She stops not, for the Indian’s tread 
Nearer is heard, and now hath sped 
His bolt from out the leafy trees, 
While she, far off, snuffs in the breeze 
O’er hill and plain, with rapid pace 
Bounding, has found no resting-place 
Till now, as drinking the cool wave, 
She fears the current’s might to brave. 
And what but weariness could keep 
lier limbs chained on that fatal place— 
From trusting to the rushing deep 
Her form of loveliness and erace ? 
She dreads into its whirling flood 
To plunge once more, to reach the plain, 
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Lest the winged arrow with her blood 
The silver-leaping tide should stain. 

Why turns her eye to woodland glen ? 

Why start at rustling leaves, as when 

The wild beast rushes from his lair, 

To spring upon his victim there ? 

Hears she the Indian on his path, 
Creeping along with stealthy tread, 

The well-known sound, that warning hath, 
And draws the arrow to its head ? 


One plunge—— 

That arrow cuts the air, 
And quivers in its victim there, 
Drinking the life-blood trom her breast ; 
And ere the hunter's foot hath pressed 
The river's bank, that fawn has died, 
Mingling her warm blood with the tide. 


But many years have fled since then, 
And white men’s feet have trod that glen. 
Many an autumn, on that plain, 

The harvest ripe of golden grain 

Has been garnered, and that stream, 
From dawn till day’s last golden beam, 
Hias borne upon its silver tide 

Many a noble ship in pride, 

Where red men, in their light canoe, 
Shot swiftly o'er those waters blue. 

Now not a relic of that race 

Is seen upon that lovely place, 

Save when the ploughman, with his spade 
Turns up a bone, where they were laid. 
Beneath yon tree is mouldering now 

His noble frame who drew that bow ; 
Above his grave, on that sweet lawn, 
Hang the broad antlers of the fawn. 

But not a deer upon the green 

And blooming forest-fields is seen; 

They ‘re gone ;—the hunter and his game 
Mrom woodland path—their fate the same Jon. W. 


MAGNANIMITY. 


Aut the most important traits of an interesting character may be 
reduced to one or the other of two classes,—the admirable or the 
lovely, the great or the good, in the peculiar application of those 
terms. hese different virtues, indeed, are not distinguished by any 
clear line of discrimination. ‘They not only border on each other ; 
but, like the colors of the rainbow, are more or less intermingled, so 
as to render it difficult to say where the one begins, or the other ends. 
Nothing in human character is truly great, which is not good; nor is 
there any thing amiable, which may not be carried to such an extent, 
as to become in a sense great and sublime. 

Magnanimity is to be regarded as a moral attribute,—as more inti- 
mately connected with the affections, than with the understanding. 
It is not, perhaps, so properly one virtue, as an habitual disposition 
for the exercise of several kindred virtues, as circumstances may 
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require. It is such an elevation or enlargement of soul, as renders it 
capable of every thing noble in sentiment, emotion, or exertion, and 
iakes a variety of names, according to the various objects and occa- 
sions ; such as courage, fortitude, independence, self-command, and 
generosity. 

There is a courage, that implies no magnanimity, that implies, 
indeed, no mind at all. It is no manly virtue, to rush blindly on 
death, or to sacrifice things of inestimable worth to those which are 
of little or no value. Impetuosity is seldom connected with true great- 
ness of mind. ‘The true hero understands perfectly what he is about. 
He knows the danger he has to meet; he has compared that danger 
with the value of the object in view, and he has deliberately resolved 
to incur the danger for the attainment of the object. 

All animals are, in their very nature, more or less subject to the 
influence of fear. ‘They not only fear those things, which, in their 
own experience, they have found to be hurtful, but they seem to have 
many instinctive apprehensions of unknown evils. Almost every 
species of animal, and, among others, the infant man, discovers symp- 
toms of terror, almost as soon as he is born. In some of the brute 
creation, this native timidity is soon removed, by an early conscious- 
ness of superior powers, or means of defence. In some others, it 
gradually gives place to the resentiul passions, or to the influence of 
combative habits, while in the weak and defenceless, it continues 
through life, and is rather increased than diminished, by familiarity 
with danger. 

In our own species, in adult men and women, may be found many 
instances of mere animal timidity or courage, essentially the same 
with those which are observed with other creatures around us; fears, 
which a little exercise of mind would dissipate or surmount,—or gratu- 
itous exposures, which are equally unreasonable. ‘lo a groundless 
timidity, we give, by common consent, the name of pusillanimity, or 
littleness of mind, and perhaps the same term might, with equal pro- 
priety, be applied to groundless courage,—to that bravery which is 
regardless of probable consequences. As already remarked, the 
courage becoming a human being, is a mental quality. It is not the 
offspring of brutal force. It is not inspired by furious passion. It is 
open-eyed, circumspect, cool, and calculating. It explores the path 
itis about to tread, and hence it proceeds, with firm and intrepid 
steps. It is intimately allied with another virtue, of which we must 
now speak, and without which the courage of the hero would degen- 
erate into rashness, or sink into despondence. 

Fortitude is the virtue most inseparably connected with genuine 
courage, and perhaps equally entitled to the character of magnanimity. 
As courage inclines us to meet those approaching evils, which might 
for a time be avoided, fortitude enables us to endure those, which, for 
the present, can neituer be avoided nor resisted, and this may require 
a force of mind far superior to that which is exerted in some of the 
most brilliant achievements of courage. 

If we instinctively retreat from approaching dangers, it is equally 
natural for us to shrink from the immediate grasp of pain, which, to 
mere animal feeling, becomes every moment more intolerable. There 
is, however, a state of mind, which is superior to bodily suffering,— 
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which endures with composure those things which would be torture to 
others. In this state, the immortal nature within learns from experi- 
ment the extent of its own powers. It feels a kind of pride in its 
capacity for endurance ; and from that pride it may, perhaps, be said 
to derive new strength. ‘lo sustain itsclf in this posture, however, it 
must have that hope, which is inseparable from the human mind, so 
long as it continues what it was intended to be. If the present be 
painful, it flees from the present, and dwells in the future ; and, in the 
fulness of pleasurable anticipations, becomes, in some measure, insen- 
sible to immediate fpain. ‘Thus hours, and days, and years of dark- 
ness and distress, are cheered by the prospect of a happy result. 
Courage is held in salutary check, means of relief are provided and 
arranged in proper order, and opportunities for effectual efforts are 
waited for with an eye that is equally watchful and patient. Such 
fortitude has often triumphed over dangers and sutlerings, which pre- 
mature resistance would have multiplied and strengthened. 

Another form in which magnanimity presents itself to our contem- 
plation, is that of independence, or the personal prerogative, which 
belongs to every human being; the right of thinking and acting, 
within a certain sphere, for himself. This sphere is, in most cases, 
circumscribed by very narrow limits; but, within these limits, every 
one may consider himself an absolute sovereign, equal to the greatest 
potentate on earth, and there is something noble in maintaining this 
exclusive right. 

Though one man may be intimately acquainted with many things, 
of which another has no conception, and though one may be clothed 
with an authority, or be called to act in a sphere, from which his 
neighbor is wholly excluded, there are things, in which the illiterate 
and the learned, the weak and the mighty, stand on the same ground ; 
in which the peasant has the same assurance with the philosopher, 
and is called to duties and privileges equally honorable with those of 
the monarch. ‘There is, indeed, no magnanimity in arrogance, in 
aspiring above our proper station, in assuming that which belongs to 
another ; but there is something great in the clear discernment and 
steady pursuit of that course, which has been marked out for us by 
the tinger of Him, in whose presence all mankind are equal. ‘This 
independent spirit is, indeed, liable to be confounded with obstinacy, 
as well as with arrogance or sclf-sufliciency : it is, however, essen- 
tially different from all. It is, in its very nature, dignified and enno- 
bling. It is neither contemptuous nor vain. It is respectful, but not 
fawning. ‘Though not regardless of the approbation or applause of 
others, it is chiefly concerned to secure that self-approbation, which is 
a loftier and a firmer ground of satisfaction, than the good opinion of 
the world. In proportion as real liberty prevails, this magnanimous 
spirit will become the ornament, the glory, or the happiness of men in 
every rank and condition. 

Again, the magnanimity we are considering, 
self-command, which is the duty and the privilege of every human 
being; that control, which reason was intended to exercise over all 
the animal propensities. ‘Phe birds and beasts are governed by their 
appetites and passions. ‘The same is generally true of infants and 
young children, and the history of the world proves that multitudes of 
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those, who have attained to the age and stature of men, are, im this 
respect, little better than children or brutes. From defect of educa- 
tion, or want of personal attention, their reason is feeble and irreso- 
lute,—unable or indisposed to curb the angry passions, or the most 
inordinate desires. ‘The prerogatives of human nature are lost; the 
firm ground on which it stood, crumbled into dust; the walls of 
defence broken down, and al] that remains of the soul, exposed to the 
most contemptible, as well as the most tremendous toes. llow difler- 
ent the character and condition of those, who are more ambitious to 
govern the empire of their own hreasts, than to exercise any authority 
over their fellow-men !—whose hearts respond to the words of Solo- 
mon, “ He that is slow unto wrath is better than the mighty, and he 
that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city!” ‘This greatness of 
mind does not, indeed, annihilate the animal desires, but, in the name 
of God himself, it says to them, ‘ Hitherto shall ye come, but no 
farther.” It does not extinguish the natural fire of passion. It is not 
insensible to injuries or affronts. It does not require the ocean of lite 
to be in perpetual stagnation; but, when the winds become too bois- 
terous, it checks their impetuosity, and they subside into the gentle 
breezes, by which the great purposes of life are best promoted. ‘There 
is incomparably more dignity in sparing a fallen foe, and sometimes 
in pitying or disregarding one, who ts still in arms, than there is in 
executing that dire revenge in which many other animals may rival 
man. 

or the present, we shall consider only one other form, in which 
magnanimity commands our admiration, and that is, generosity, or 
benevolence, acting on a large or extensive scale. All ordinary kind- 
ness, or benignity, partakes more of moral beauty than sublimity. 
very smile of good-nature, every accent of love or compassion, 1s 
amiable and winning; but, as it costs little, it has no absorbing inter- 
est. There is, however, a generosity, so energetic and expansive, as 
to be justly considered peculiar to great minds ; a generosity, which 
disregards personal ease and personal safety: and, stli more, the 
common calculations of self-interest, and is ready to make the most 
essential sacrifices for the good ef others. This implies mind,— 
energy and enlargement of mind. {t flows from the cultivation of 
that divine principle within, which constitutes the resemblance of 
man to Ilim, who is pertectly good, and, in that goodness, perfectly 
happy. Men of little minds seek for happimess in the gratification of 
appetite or personal vanity. “Phe generous man has learned from 
experience, that the pleasures of doimg, or even wishing good, are 
incomparably superior to those, which are derived from selfish exer- 
tions ; richer, purer, more lastiig, and, in every view, more worthy of 
the heaven-bern spirit. Such a mind dwells in a region too high for 
the vapors of envy or the clouds of discontent te reach. [It expatiates 
in light, and, in its ethereal nature, seems destined to rise and expand 
with a kind of divinity, beyond all assignable bounds. 

Some have contended, that the magnanimous virtues are the pecu- 
liar glory of arms; or, at Jeast, that war is a school, in which they may 
be cultivated with the greatest suceess. That military men have 
sometimes been examples of courage, fortitude, mdependence, selt- 
command, and generosity, wo person of candor will, probably, deny 
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For most of these qualities, however, we should be more disposed to 
look among the sons of peace, in common occupations and pursuits. 
Courage may find exercises enoug! without wielding the weapons of 
death, or exposing itself on the field of blood. The ministers of 
police, while enforcing the laws of the state, are often called to show 
what manner of spirit they are of, while they are required to meet 
danger, without that stimulus of public glory, to which the warrior 
frequently owes the reputation of courage. <A variety of occurrences 
in private life invite, if they do not absolutely call us into great danger, 
and afford opportunities for heroic adventures. We may add, that 
there are dangers more appalling to many, than those, which threaten 
our limbs or our lives ; and the advocates of decency, propriety, truth, 
and virtue, may always find suflicient scope for the exercise of mag- 
nanimity in all the several forms in which we have considered it. 

It was remarked above, that greatness of mind is to be regarded, 
chiefly, as a moral quality,—as relating more immediately to the affec- 
tions than it does to the understanding. ‘There is a connexion, how- 
ever, between the heart and the head,—between the moral and the 
intellectual state of aman. In one of our old books, it is said, ‘* A 
man of understanding is of an excellent spirit.’ While there is some- 
thing noble and sublime in that comprehensive view, which penetrates 
a subject through and through at a glance, and discovers at once all 
its important relations, there is a kind of assurance inspired, that such 
an understanding will be combined with correspondent feciings,—with 
all that is practically noble and generous. Still, those who are intel- 
lectually great, are not always distinguished for sublimity in morals. 
In many instances, indeed, we have occasion to Jament the reverse of 
this; while, on the other hand, many, who have been little distin- 
guished by their native powers of mind, and as little, perhaps, by the 
artificial means of improvement, have shown degrees of magnanimity 
superior to those on which a flattering world has bestowed the name 
of greatness. 

There is one sentiment of which all human minds are susceptible, 
and which tends to put all men upon a level, in respect to the quality 
we are considering ; it is the sentiment of piety, or, more properly, 
perhaps, the principle of religious faith: which is sublime in itself, 
while it inspires the soul with every other sublimity. The unlettered 
peasant, as well as the profoundest philosopher, can understand and 
feel what is meant by eternal existence, by almighty power, unerring 
wisdom, and perfect goodness ; and, while he believes himself under 
the protection of One, who unites in his character all these unbounded 
perfections, he can realize emotions, which the sublime language of 
inspiration itself can hardly express. ‘* God is our refuge aad strength, 
therefore will we not fear, though the carth be removed, and though 
the mountains be carried into the midst of the sea.’ © They that 
trust in the Lord shall be as Mount Zion, which cannot be moved.” 
* Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be im the 
vines; the labor of the olive shall fail, and the tie! 's shall vield no 
meat; the flock shall be cut off from the fold, and there shall be no 
herd in the stalls ; yet will | rejoice in the Lord, £ will joy in the God 
of my salvation.” W. I. 
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THE PASSION FOR LIFE.* 
BY 1. MSLELLAN, JUN 


©! Give me back my youth! 
O! Give me back lite’s golden prime, 
Childhood, and boyhood’s blissful time, 
Gay sports and trolies rade ; 
The tumble on the new-mown hay, 
The ramble in the wood ; 
The long bright summer holiday, 
The Christmas Eve's domestic play ; 
The saunter in the fields, 
When autumn fruits were red and ripe, 
And grapes were hanging thick and sweet 
From every sunny wall, 
And in the orchards, round our feet, 
The yellow pears were thickly spread, 
And pippins, streaked with gold, would fall 
With every breeze that stirred o'er head, 
And sc hool-boy baskets soon were laden 
With wild-nuts from the branches shaken 
©! Give me back my youth! 
Nor wealth nor wisdom do I crave, 
Nor honor, praise, or fame ; 
For soon the deep and gaping crave 
Must close above this frame ; 
But rather give me back my youth, 
lis joy, its innocence, and truth 


©! Give me back my youth! 

Will these dull eyes un with lieht.; 
Let these white hairs be shorn away 
And let the golden Jocks of yore 














Above these temples play ; 

And let this old and turrowed brow. 
Ploughed by full many a year, 
Take the bright look of lone 

So white, so pure, and clear ; 
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And let this hollow cheek resume, 





Its rosy health, its elowinge bloom 
1) 


Home of my childhood! happy spot! 
Behind the dreary waste of years, 

In memory’s faithful @lass, how brieht, 
How fair, your humble roof appears ' 

I see, IT see, the rustic pore h, 
And. clos 

The old Elm, waving still as green 
As in the days of yore. 

I see the wreathing snmioke ascend, 


e beside the door. 


In azure columius up the sky ; 
| see the twittering swallows still 
Around in giddy circles tly 


But no! that joyful time hath gone— 
Hath gone forever by! 
And life, and earth, are fading fast 
Upon my glaring eye; 
And soon the imprisoned soul shall mount 
) t 


In freedom, t ts last uccoun 


*** Ts there anv thing on earth bean do for you? said Taylor to Dr, Walcott, as he lay on his 
death bed. The passion tor dite dictated the answe “a me back my vouth.”” These were 
his last words. North-American Revi 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE STUDY OF MINERALOGY. 

Ix passing through a part of New-England, a short time since, I 
was surprised and gratified to see the increased attention that is now 
paid to the study of Mineralogy. A few years since, the science was 
never heard of in our schools, and a mineralogist might go from one 
end of the country to the other, and find none but professional men 
(and perhaps few of them) to sympathize with him in his favorite pur- 
suit. But now, | rejoice to say it, the value of the science is begin- 
ning to be appreciated, and men are paying some attention to the 
acquisition of that knowledge from which they find they can draw 
much enjoyment; and which is of such importance, that several arts 
and manufactures owe their existence to it. Whether considered in 
the light of a pleasant recreation, or of practical utility, there are many 
inducements to the study of this science. ‘To show these inducements, 
and refute objections, and, perliaps, by these means to lead others to 
turn their attention to the study, ts my present object. 

The recent experiments made in many of eur schools, and in, alas, 
too few of our colleges, show that the scholars consider the study and 
collection of minerals one of their most agreeable recreations: and all 
lovers of the science will say, with me, that the pleasantest part of their 
youth has been spent in this manner,—that their love tor this has, in part 
ov wholly, deterred them trom the more uscless amusements of boyhood, 
—and that, through all thei after life, they have experienced and ac- 
knowledged the benetit of their early taste. No objection can now be 
made to lack of materials for pursuing this study. Our country, favor- 
ed in this as inmost respeets, has few localities, where one can com- 
plam for the want of natural materials ; and books upon the subject 
(it being a theme upon which books caz be written, and, therefore, 
one whieh will not be deficient in instructive books in’ New-Mngland) 
, Whether one intends to skim 


lichtly over the surface of the study, and make it merely an amuse- 


have been fist niultiplying ; so that 


ment, or to dive deeper, and bring up the real fraits of his exertions, 
he will find books to euide him so far as he wishes 

It is a recrention, also, suited nearly as well to the city as the 
country ; for when debarred from the latter, the lover finds enjoyment 
in examining the collcetions of minerals and suits of crystals prepared 


for his use, Boston is particularly fortunate in this respeet, having 
‘ 
‘ 


heen lately enriehed by an excellent cabinet of minerals, and a most 


hare now im the room 


complete suit of erystals, made of paper, which 
belonging to the Society of Natural Pisterv, and which is epen to 
every one on Wednesday of every week, and at other tines to those 
partienlarly wishing it, upon application to one of the gentlemen to 
whom they are entrusted. "Phis liberality is very pleasing, and is very 
different from the use made of most cabinets : for mstance, a valuable 
one belonging to one ef our publie universities, whieh the students are 
not allowed to examine at all, and even to see through class cases but 
afew times during the lectures, in their whole ¢ollesc course. 

This may be recommended to the student as a not unprofitable re- 
laxation, and, at the same time, source of improvement. After hours 
of hard study, he would become refreshed, in body and mind, by 
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“‘ roaming o’er hill and dale,” in search of minerals ; would be acquir- 
ing useful information in one great department of God’s works; and, 
if at all seriously inclined, would gain much moral improvement ; for, 
like Jaques, he would find ‘‘ sermons in stones, books in the running 
brooks, and good in every thing.” 

Upon the professional man the science has a claim; for being, of 
course, from his situation as such, naturally supposed a person of con- 
siderable general knowledge, it is to be expected that he should possess 
at least some small information of this, and do something to help its 
diffusion. Besides, few sciences aid more in that opening and strength- 
ening of intellectual faculties, which contribute most to the formation 
of the true philosopher. ‘The man, who views the rock only as so 
much cubic matter, into which, unfortunately, the plough cannot pass, 
nor the seed be scattered, or he, who looks upon vast natural collec- 
tions only with regret, 


“ —_ that such quarries all unhewn should lie,” 


may certainly be considered, in an intellectual view, as many grades 
below him, who sees in them the mighty works of a Divine power, 
capable, like all those of the same Author, of affording improvement, 
and inspiring devotional and generous feeling. 

To those, especially, whose avocations lead them away from the 
haunts of men into the country, that great repository of Nature’s works, 
the science calls for patronage. Whatever may be their employment, 
they must meet with many specimens, which they now pass by disre- 
garded, and to which, if possessed of little more knowledge, they would 
attach a high value. Our farmers’ sons, to many of whom, although 
surrounded, perhaps, by valuable and curious specimens, it is a source 
of wonder ‘ what the gentleman wants with those old stones,” might 
soon be taught to search as eagerly and successfully, too, for those 
same old stones ; and, if not benefiting others, they are at least not 
wasting their leisure hours by laying up a constant mean of enjoyment 
for themselves. 

How few there are of the many, who leave the city every summer, 
and travel from state to state, for health or amusement, and thus have 
the best opportunitics for collecting minerals, care, or, perhaps, ever 
think of this pleasant employment. Although the plea of ignorance 
may now excuse them from this pursuit, there is no reason why their 
children, who, perhaps, may have the same advantages, should be kept 
equally ignorant of them. If the study does not accord with their 
tastes, (and that will rarely happen, if any pains are taken to teach 
them,) | would have them pursue it no farther than to become ac- 
quainted with the names, appearance, and value of most minerals that 
they are likely to meet with. 

I would recommend this branch of knowledge to the attention of 
ladies; for, as their sphere of instruction is constantly enlarging, there 
seems to be no reason why they should be excluded from a knowledge 
of mineralogy. Confined as they now are to sedentary employments, 
they are fast losing the strong constitutions and robust forms of their 
grandmothers, and that deadly disease, consumption, is for this reason 
inaking fearful inroads, where before it was hardly known. The study 
of Mineralogy, or of the kindred study of Botany, by giving an object, 
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would induce many to take that exercise, which they now so generally 
need. Their health being thus preserved, they would become better 
enabled to acquire and retain that knowledge, which is now expected 
of them ; and, instead of losing time, which many offer as an objection 
to such pursuits, they are, in reality, gaining time. No one can ex- 
pect their daughters should enjoy perfect health in the life they now 
lead. After leaving school, we see them spending their time at home, 
perhaps visiting about, perhaps improving themselves quite as much in 
doing nothing, or, perhaps, reading or studying, or in any way rather 
than in that most important way of spending a part of their time—reg- 
ular exercise out of doors. Our life was given to us for important 
purposes, and as we lose that by the death of the body, we ought to 
do all in our power to preserve the body strong and healthy. We 
know that exercise is indispensably necessary for this, and, therefore, 
we are unpardonable not to make use of it. 1 do not mean to say that 
young ladies should take equally as much and as violent exercise as 
boys ; their frames are not fitted for violent exertion; but I do say, 
they should take mild exercise, and that regularly; and the best 
kind that is now known is walking; which is to be preferred not only 
as such, but because, in the time we spend in walking, we may gain 
intellectual and moral as well as physical improvement ; for, whether 
we walk by the sea side, in the green woods, or over rocky hills, we 
every where find, either in the shape of shells, plants, and flowers, or 
stones, abundant proofs of a Divine Being, and of his kindness to man, 
which, as such, well deserve regard from those, for whose use or 
pleasure they were designed. 

It will be useless for me to say much of the practical utility of the 
study of this science, and, as proofs of it, to give an endless enumera- 
tion of the various uses to which minerals, whether as metals, marbles, 
clays, &c. &c. in all their varieties, are put. It will be sufficient to 
give an extract from the most valuable American work on mineralogy, 
by one who has devoted his life to this pursuit. He closes his first in- 
troductory chapter thus :— 

“From a superficial view of minerals in their natural depositories, at or near 
the surface of the earth, it would hardly be expected, that they could constitute 
the object of a distinct branch of science. Nothing appears further removed from 
the inflnence of established principles and reguiar arrangement, than the mineral 
kingdom, when observed in a cursory manner. But a closer inspection and more 
comprehensive view of the subject will convince us, that this portion of the works 
of nature is by no means destitute of the impress of the Deity. Indications of 
the same wisdom, power, and benevolence, which appear in the animal,and 
vegetable kingdoms, are also clearly discernible in the mineral. 

“The general view of mineralogy, which we have already given, will offer to 
the minds of many suflicient inducements to the cultivation of this branch of 
knowledge. It may also be remarked, that several arts and manufactures depend 
on mineralogy for their existence ; and tliat improvements and discoveries in the 
latter cannot fail of extending their beneticial etfects to the aforementioned em 
ployments. In fine, the study of mineralogy, whether it be viewed as tending to 
increase individual wealth, to improve and inultiply arts and manufactures, and 
thus promote the public good ; or as affording a pleasant subject for scientific re 
earch, recommends itself to the attention of the citizen and scholar.” 
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rik COLLEGE CATALOGUE. 


Five-aNp-rwenty years ago, there might frequently be seen, in the 
house of a country clergyman, or substantial farmer of Massachusetts, 
a printed sheet, about two feet square, stuck up over the ample fire- 
place. It had acquired, from time and smoke, a dingy hue, which 
was over and above the original complexion of the paper. It contain- 
ed, arranged in parallel columns, a list of names, of which the baptis- 
mal portion was Latinized, with now and then such cabalistic abbrevi- 
ations as V. D. M., Cautab., Oxon., &c. appended to them. Had a 
stranger inquired what it was, the reply would have been—* It is the 
College Catalogue.” The college! ‘The short space of a quarter of a 
century has worked its changes. Mulatto sheets of paper, even with 
Latin names on them, are no longer allowed to be attached to any 
thing but the walls of a bar-room. ‘The catalogue has been banished 
from the parlors of our yeomanry, the memory of the college, in too 
many instances, from their minds, and the veneration of it from their 
hearts. ‘The document itself has been changed trom a single sturdy 
brown shect to a many-leaved pamphlet, having its pages hot-pressed, 
its rough edges trimmed, neatly stitched, covered, and prepared to be 
buried in the heap of ephemeral publications and literary lumber, 
which accumulates every where in this reading community. It is con- 
sulted occasionally, with the view of ascertaining how many of our 
class are in the land of the living: but, on the whole, excites little at- 
tention or interest, among the multitude of those to whom it comes, 
as a matter of course, and who regard it rather as evidence of one of 
the rights acquired under the old forty-four cent regime, than as an 
article of any intrinsic importance. ‘lo the few, only, it is replete 
With entertainment and instruction. ‘Those few, who are best char- 
acterized in the pregnant words of one, whom the decorum, proper to 
be observed, with regard to private character and living philosophy, 
forbids us yet to name and to praise openly, as the ‘ disinterested 
lovers of facts.” 

I know not whether [may class myself among this generation of 
pains-taking inquirers, Whom an uncharitable world calls gossips ; 
but one thing is certain, that [ have so far the badge of the tribe, as 
to take a strong interest in the Catalogue. Long betore I had expe- 
rienced the high satisfaction of perceiving my own name fairly printed 
therein, the meed of a four years’ sojourn ‘ within the walls,” the 
punctual footing up of sixteen times forty-four cents, and the final 
crowning peculian of tive dollars. Long before I had thus acquired a 
right to consider myself as known to fame, I had learned to value the 
record, which was to bear me onward to it. I leave it to metaphysi- 
cians to decide whether this was prophetic, an inborn form of my 
central principle, or whether it was merely the result of the associa- 
tio, Which connected veneration with every adjunct of the parson 
and the parson’s house. All there was venerable; the mighty wig, 
which enveloped his intellectual powers, as emne majus in se continet 
minus; the animal pig-tail whieh hung over his coat, and the vegeta- 
ble pig-tail, which filled his iron clam. Tis garden was not like other 
wen’s gardens, nor was his house like unto theirs: for the one had a 
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bee-hive, and the other a study. Ah! that study! To that I trace 
the misfortunes of my life. The idea of it has stood perpetually 
between me and success. Alas for the time, which I have wasted in 
dreams of a study, with its quiet contentment and its roundabout chair, 
unlike the modern instruments of torture, which have usurped the 
name ; the ample fire-place, and above it that Catalogue, wherein were 
found names, worthy to be written in Latin. 

But empty are all human enjoyments ; I have lived to have a study 
and a roundabout, and have found them naught. | have lived to see 
my name in the Catalogue, and to feel that it would have been better 
to have seen it ina list of stockholders. Even the Latinity | have 
come short of, since my baptismal name is Hebrew, and defies trans- 
lation, and though there be a few capital letters attached to it, what 
avails it to him, to whom they are the only capital? Still, as the twig 
is bent, the tree ’s inclined ; though a roundabout cannot always bring 
ease to a centre of gravity, it is not without its charms ; and though the 
Catalogue is not quite that assemblage of the great ones of the earth, 
which it appeared to the imagination of youth, it still retains much of 
its interest. 

When I look at the class, I remember, as if it were yesterday, 
when, under the excitement of strong feelings, and, perhaps, other 
strong things, we bade farewell to cach other and to Alma Mater, and 
dashed out into the world to scramble, as we might, up the steep as- 
cent of life. Nor did we pause, till, arrived at the table-land of exist- 
ence, we looked around to sce who of our fellows were left to descend 
with us into the vale of years. Nearly half had been foiled in the 
attempt, and a star in the Catalogue marks their failure. And of 
those, who have arrived, but few have gained much besides the ex- 
perience of trouble and labor. If one companion has picked up 
wealth, by looking always on the ground, the many have been too 
eager to cast their eyes upwards to discern what lay at their feet ; and 
some, in their eagerness to clutch at unsubstantial visions of wealth 
and distinction, have even let go of that, with which they started. 
“'Phat man,” seid an old friend to me, as we conned over together 
the fortunes of his class; “that man once owned the house in which 
I reside, and the extensive property, which is now mine. He was a 
rich heir, and Toa poor student at law.’ “ And where is he now ?” 
said I. ‘ Where is he now? Why, he lives on Peegan plain, and 
gets a living by selling whortleberries for the Indian syuaws on com- 
mission !” Hvnvarn. 


LOVE AND WISDOM. 


Trove ‘tis aflirmed, by learned sages, 
That Love will lead a youth astray, 
How much their Wisdom on their ages 
Depends, is more than [ shall say 


But sinee they loved, as well as we, 
Though now they read a graver page 

Love well the joy of youth may he. 

While Wisdou is the /raht of “oe 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MATHEW CAREY. 
LETTER XX. 

AN incident somewhat unpleasant occurred at the table of the ven- 
erable John Adams, in the year 1821. I had called to see him in 
the forenoon, and we had passed together a tete-a-tete of nearly two 
hours, in which I was regaled with a greater fund of interesting anec- 
dotes than I had ever heard before, or will ever probably hear in 
future, and they had tie peculiar merit that there was scarcely cne 
that I had ever heard or seen recorded. Dinner hour approached. 
He asked me to dine. I cheerfully accepted the invitation, with the 
confident expectation of being regaled by a succession of anecdotes as 
interesting as those that had yielded me so much gratification before 
dinner. ‘The Cadets from West Point happened to be then in Boston, 
on a tour through New-England ; and a report was current, that they 
had been somewhat cavalierly treated in their route to that city. A 
young gentleman mentioned the circumstance at the table: Mr. 
Adams, zealous for the honor of his state, contradicted the report 
with warmth. Unfortunately, not having the fear of castigation before 
my eyes, [ interposed, and said I believed the story was true, as a 
young man, who belonged to the corps, who had lived with me seven 
years, and whom [ knew to be a man of veracity, had told me the 
same story. ‘ Sir,” replies the venerable gentleman, with considera- 
ble animation, ‘1 say it is not true. It is a falsehood, invented to 
disparage the people of New-England, against whom a great deal of 
jealousy prevails in the Middle and Southern states, particularly 
among the Irish.” “Sir,” replied I, ‘*how other Irishmen feel 
affected on this subject, L know not; but the observation does not 
apply to me, for | have always thought and said, that the yeomanry of 
New-England are the pride of this country, and so long ago as 1809, 
I published my views on the subject, in the Port Folio.”* ‘ Your 


** A Miserasie Presupice.—Yankee Tricks. This is a very significant phrase, and one in 
very general use. Itconveys tothe mind of the hearer an idea of a degree of depravity peculiar 
to the people of New-England, from which their more upright brethren in the Middle and South- 
ern states claim a total exemption. The latter are pure and immaculate, unstained with any 
thing in the slightest degree approaching to Yankeeisin. 

** Let us examine this point fearless!y, Let us ascertain, as far as we can, on what foundation 
the charge rests. If that be solid, let it remain unassailed, and be received without controversy. 
But if it rest upon a sandy and delusive basis, let it be consigned to oblivion, with other prejudices 
equally untenable. 

** National prejudices are very easily formed, and nicknames as easily applied. ‘They are, 
however, eradicated with great difficulty. When onee adopted, every day serves to corroborate 
them: because every little incident that occurs, and affords the smallest countenance to them, or 
will at all admit of being strained to that effect, is tortured to prop and buttress then up, right or 
wrong. 

* [tis not difficult to perceive how this prejudice arose. The tide of migration has generally 
directed its course from New-England to the Middle and Western states, and very little from the 
latter to the former. The reason of this is obvious. The soil of New-England is not so luxuriant 
as that of some of the other states. .The population is much crowded. This state of things natur 
ally produces the effect above stated, As mankind is now, and has always been, made up of 
good and bad, and a pretty reasonable proportion of the latter every where, it would be wonderful, 
if, among the hosts that swarm out of New-Engiand, there should not be some depraved and 
worthless characters, Wherever these appear, they are cited as corroborations “ strong as proofs 
from holy writ,” to confirm the general character of the whole nation ; and thus one or two mill 
ions of people bear an opprobrious stigma from the turpitude of the few. 

“The Middle and Southern states have never disgorged upon New-England the off-scourings of 
their cities, nor their fugitives from justice, in any very considerable degree. If they had, buck- 
skin tricks might, in Boston, or Portsmouth, or Portland, be as proverbial as Yanker tricks in New 
York or Philadelphia. But let a philosopher, or @ citizen of the world, examine the records ot our 
criminal courts, and he wili find, that the triumph we pretend to, over our New Engtand breth 
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views on that subject are well displayed by your Olive Branch, which 
was written to disparage New-England.” “Sir,” T resumed, ‘ I will 
lay down one thousand dollars, and forfeit twenty dollars for every 
important error to be found in that work.” ‘ Believe me, sir,” says 
he, “‘ your work has not been thought worthy of an answer in this 
part of the country.” ‘ I must console myself,” I rejoined, ‘ under 
this severe denunciation, by the decided approbation of some of the 
best men in this country—Mr. Madison, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Wirt,” &c 

This closed the warfare. ‘Those who know the warmth of my tem- 
per, will not easily believe, although it is a fact, that I was as cool as 
Tam at this moment, at which Iam myself surprised. Whether it 
were from my veneration for my aged antagonist,—from the idea that, 
independent of his age, respect was due to him in his own house,— 
from a consciousness of the injustice of the-charge,—or from the 
united effects of the three, [know not. But Job himself, when assail- 
ed by Eliphaz the ‘Temanite, or Bildad the Shuhite, was not more 
tranquil than was at that moment the inflammable Mathew Carey. 

To show Mr. Adams that I was not in a state of irritation, I sat, 
when we retired from the dining-room, and went into the drawing- 
room, beside him on a sofa, for about half an hour, talking as cheer- 
fully as if nothing unpleasant had occurred. I then requested that he 
would send for Mrs. John Quincy Adams, who had dined with us. 
He accordingly had her called. ‘* Madam,” says I, ‘I deeply regret 
the occurrence that has taken place at your father’s table. Could I 
possibly have anticipated such a result, [ certainly should not have 
staid for dinner.” IT added, *‘ 1] am a man who never sbrink from 
censure when really deserved. But, like the rest of mankind, having 
real offences enough to answer for, | am at all times unwilling to sub- 
mit to undeserved censure; and, believing that the charges against 
the Olive Branch cannot be sustained, I request you will be so kind 
as to favor me by perusing a small volume, (addressed to Mr. Tudor, 
who has defamed my work, by general charges unsubstantiated by 
facts,) which [ have published and gratuitously distributed, in vindi- 
cation of that work.” She said she would, and we then parted. 
About two years afterwards, I met her at a party at her own house, in 
Washington, and asked her if she had read my book. She replied 
that she had ; and I understood that she thought it a satisfactory vin- 
dication. But of this I was not quite certain ; as, from the crowd by 








ren, is not as indisputably just and correct, as some of us may have supposed. Let us bear in 
mind the elegant, the instructive, and the universally applicable lesson held out by the parable of 
the pharisee and the publican. 

* [T have traveled very often through New-England. And when I first visited the country, I 
was a slave to the miserable prejudices that so generally prevail respecting its inhabitants. [im 
agined that a large proportion of them were sharpers, solely intent upon deception and fraud. I 
have lived to see the extent of my error, Lam proud to acknowledge it, and to do justice, as far 
as these feeble effusions can do justice, to the much-injured character of a most respectable 
nation. I have beheld with delight the decency, the neatness, the elegance of their dwellings,— 
the order, the decorum, the propriety, the urbanity, and the hospitality of their manners,—the 
intelligence and good information even of the lowest orders of their peasantry —the early urbanity 
of their smallest children, in whom the rudiments of politeness are so far instilled, that they unt 
formly stop and respectfully salute the passing stranger,—the republican simplicity and the good 
sense of their municipal regulations generally —the very successful struggle they have maintained 
against the sterility of an unkind soil,—the ardor of their spint of euterprise,—their unceasing and 
unwearied industry. Having repeatedly seen,—and having as repeatedly admired all these 
things,—is it very extraordinary that I assert, w ithout disparagement to the merits and claims ot 
the citizens of the other states, that the yeomanry of New-England are the pride and the glory of 
the United States, and are not, perhaps, exce Med for the long train of social virtues, by any equal 
number of people under the canopy of heaven. Port Folio, for 1809, Vol. Il. p. 533. 
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which she was surrounded, I had not a fair opportunity of entering 
into the discussion. 

After I returned home, it struck me that I owed it to myself—to the 
cause of truth and history—and to the character of my work, to have 
a proper explanation with Mr. Adams; and I accordingly wrote him a 
very long letter, proving and enforcing the truth of the facts stated in 
the work, which, as I told him, was more fully supported by documen- 
tary evidence than any work that had ever appeared, as there was not 
a single fact in it that was not thus corroborated. In conclusion, I 
stated one or two facts stronger than any thing in the Olive Branch. 
To this letter I received the following reply :— 


“* MonteziLto, OcToser 31, 1821. 

“ Dear Sir :—I have received your favor, and thank you for it. I should have 
written to you before, but St. Anthony has sent his fires into my eyes, so that I 
have not been able to write or read a word. 

* The little sparring at my table was altogether my fault; and 1 ask your par- 
don. I did not give the opinion as my own, but as the general opinion of this 
part of the country. The facts, as generally stated by you, I cannot controvert ; 
they were as grievous to me at the time, as to you, and are lamented by me still, 
as much as by you. But I am unable to enlarge: 1 will only adda pleasant recom- 
mendation to you : 

‘* First, to write another volume as large, under the same title of the Olive 
Branch, on the history of the two Insurreciions in Pennsylvania—the Gallatin 
insurrection, and Frie’s insurrection; with as copious extracts from the sermons 
of the clergy in Pennsylvania, and their prayers; and from the speeches of mem- 
bers from that State, and from the circular letters from members of Congress to 
their constituents in that state; and from the letters and intrigues of the two 
Muhlenbergs among the Germans throughont that state; and from the ying 
handbills printed in the German language, and scattered among the Germans 
every where. 

* Collect all these precious materials, and I will warrant you a second volume 
of the Olive Branch as large as the first, and which deserves to be scattered in 
ten thousand volumes, all over the world, like the first. 

“Secondly, | advise you to write a History of the State of Virginia, from 1796 
to 1801, with copious extracts from the proceedings of their Legislature ; from 
the speeches made in it; from the newspapers and pamphlets printed in it; and 
from the printed circular letters from Members of Congress to their constituents, 
in a/l the Southern and WesterN States—and | will warrant you may make a 
third volume, as ample as the other two, and as deserving of dispersion through- 
out the world, for the benefit of mankind. When you shall have written and 
printed these three Olive Branches, | will acknowledge your entire impartiality ; 
and I verily believe they will have a happy tendency to preserve the Union, by 
discouraging such atrocious proceedings for the future.* 

“Tam, Sir, 
** With hearty good will, 
“ And sincere esteem, 
* Your friend and humble servant, 
“ Marurw Carey, Philadelphia.” JOHN ADAMS. 


* Notwithstanding the reproach implied in this letter, I venture, now, after the lapse of nearly 
twenty vears, to assert, that the Olive Branch is one of the most impartial books extant. It is, I 
believe, the only work ever written by a professed party man, which freely and boldly denounced 
the errors, and follies, and guilt of his party, The principal accusations brought against the fed 
eral party, were,—their urging the government to a war for the defence of the commerce of the 
country,—their pledge to support it in that defence,—their failure to redeem that pledge,—and 
their opposition to nearly all the measures adopted for the purpose: whereas the accusations 
against the democratic party were multifarions,—a few, onty, of them will be here enumerated. 
I. The western insurrection, 2. The establishment of democratic societies to overawe the gov 
ernment, 4. The defence of the atrocities of the French Revolution. 4. The opposition to the 
establishment of a navy. 5. The opposition to Jay’s treaty, 6. The rejection of Monroe’s and 
Pinckney’s treaty. 7. The rejection of the armistice proposed by A. Warren, 8. The neglect of 
proper preparations for defence after the downfall of Bonaparte. ©. The gross mismanagement 
that led to the capture of Washington. 10, The dependence on loans for the support of the war, 
&e. &e. &e.  Surel¥, this exbibit is enongh, not merely to shield the work from the accusation of 
partiality, but to justify me in the declaration of its being an almost unique instance of impartiality. 
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I take this opportunity to state a proposition which I made on a for- 
mer occasion to Mr. Adams. When I was first introduced to him by 
Mr. Shaw, his quondam Secretary, | was charmed with the various 
anecdetes which he poured out from the full-fraught stores of his recoi- 
lection—some ante-revolutionary, some revolutionary, and some of more 
recent date. I was grieved to reflect on the likelihood of these impor- 
tant materials for history, many of them, probably, known only to him- 
self, being consigned to oblivion by his death, thea, in all human prob- 
ability, not far distant. I proposed a simple mode of preservation ; to 
hire, if agreeable to him, an amanuensis—pay him five hundred dollars 
a year, and his board—station him as near to Mr. Adams’s house as [ 
might find practicable—and let him attend on the venerable gentleman, 
when he was disposed to enter on the details of the valuable stores in 
his possession—a procedure ordinarily agreeable to “narrative old 
age.” He declined acceding to my proposal, which is, assuredly, great- 
ly to be deplored ; as innumerable anecdotes and incidents, which 
might and would have thus been preserved, are probably lost forever. 

I made a similar proposition to Gov. ‘Thomas McKean, through the 
medium of his son, Judge Joseph McKean, with the same ill success 

In neither case was I actuated by motives of profit, aithough the 
speculation would probably have proved a lucrative one. 

Philadelphia, June 16, 133. M. Carey 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


Ir is a hard heart that a bob-a-link cannot soften. The heart, im- 
penetrable to that right merry note, in a morning in June, from a bush 
in a meadow, is a fit abede for the furies. It is no home for peaceful 
emotions, no nest for doves. What a chain is that ef association !— 
how thought and memory flash along it. Is it the mere note of the 
bob-a-link that pleases us? No: it is the pictured meadows, waving 
trees, and school-buy freshness of heart, that it reminds us of, in those 
lamented days when there was nothing within, to mar the pleasure 
arising from objects without. 

What a prize it was to find a bird’s nest!—far above the gratifica- 
tion of an election to office, or a successful speculation in later life. 
Not that T robbed the nest—I would as soon steal from a chureh— 
sooner; for in so doing I should not break the ties of natural affection. 
But the reader has no right to believe that I could do either. Our 
minds are Eolian harps—there is no music in them, till swept over by 
some remembrance, and then they make heavenly melody. 

It is a happy day for me when I come upon a bed of violets in the 
spring. Itinfuses the color and fragrance of the flower into every 
thing I see ; it obliterates all memory of my cares and my enmities ; 
it brings me nearer heaven, by many furlongs, than to meet a snake. 
The caitiff! the first sight of him chills me, and rouses all my hatred 
of treachery and ingratitude. By degrees I lash myself into a rage, 
and I take his life. I have the power, and, disliking his looks, I stop 
not to inquire into the right. It is the right of kings. If] read on 
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that day, it is satires or invective, Juvenal or Junius. 1 am sensible 
of loving my friends less, and hating my enemies more. 

Allan McSomebody had an inextinguishable hatred to the children 
of the Mist—and such is my rancor against reptiles. I have destroyed 
them in the egg, in the den, in the grass, in the water, and on the 
tree. Sometimes they have had their revenge. I was never bitten, 
but I have been horribly frightened. Once upon a time, as I was 
about to bathe in the miller’s pond, | stepped, with my unsophisticated 
foot and Jeg, upon a black viper two yards in length. His eyes shot 
fire, and mine emited sparks. J put space between us, and ran over 
the hills like one demented, crying fire! fire! ‘The snake had also 
the instinct of fear, and made off as fast the other way. I lay in wait 
for him, day after day: at last, when I despaired of finding him, I lay 
down, and he came of his own accord within a yard of me. When I 
saw him, I started, and left my gun in his possession. A second time 
I looked for him, and was lucky enough to find him at his dinner, upon 
a frog as large as a rabbit, and I shot him in the midst of his meal. 

At another time I was riding on horseback through the woods, by 
night, and, passing against a bush, I felt that a branch pressed me 
about the neck ; but, feeling relieved in a moment, I thought no more 
of it. Having supped, I put my hand in my pocket to get a quid, and 
drew forth, by the tail, a reptile a yard in Jength. 

But to return to associations. How they haunt a cold fountain that 
we drank of in childhood! How David thirsted for the waters of a 
spring, and how Bandusia and Vaucluse are reverenced, because be- 
loved by Horace and Petrarch ! 

There is, on the surface of the earth, a spring, and its waters run 
into Charles river, where a single draft will more elevate me than a 
flask of Montefiascone. It is near the school-house—and it gushes 
from beneath a rock, the retreat of three or four trouts no larger than 
the quill wherewith 1 write. Below we constructed a dam, and, though 
twenty years ago, it was so well built that it is perfect now. I saw it 
last week, and worked half a day in clearing the channel of the brook. 


Then there is an old oak tree—every branch of it is a train of 


thought, and every acorn a remembrance. ‘Thoughts hang about it as 
dreams on Virgil’s elm. It has changed the least of all my friends. 
It has not lost a limb. May the hand of the bumpkin be blistered 
that would put axe to it. The fall of it would leave a void in my 
mind, that 1 could not fill up. No other object in nature is to me so 
redolent of agreeable remembrances. M. 


A GAINER. 


Says Lattitat to Foote, “‘ How fare ve ?’ 

Says Foote, “ Quite well, my friend, how are ye 
* ['m not myself,” says Lattitat. 

Says Foote, * I'm very glad of that; 

For, be whoever else you may, 

You are a gainer, I dare say.” 


—— 


* wet 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


Outre- Mer ; a Pilgrimage beyond the Sea. No. IT. 


We are glad to hear from Professor Longfellow again, and hope he 
may live a thousand years to write books, and we to read them. We 
recognize, in the second number of Outre-Mer, the same qualities 
which made the first so attractive, though that, from the nature of its 
subjects, was rather more interesting. ‘here is the same purity and 
freshness of feeling, the same fine perception of natural beauty, the 
same delicacy of humor, and the same grace of expression. In this 
last trait—the beauty and appropriateness of his language—Mr. Long- 
fellow is almost without a rival. He invariably chooses the right word 
and puts it into the right place. <A pleasant book this is to read in a 
sultry summer’s day. It arrests the attention without tasking the 
powers. We wander along with the author through a thousand charm- 
ing scenes, chat with scores of entertaining people without leaving our 
elbow-chairs, and are heartily sorry when the Diligence stops, or his 
pedestrian ramble comes to an end. 

It is difficult to make selections from a work so uniformly pleasing 
and good. ‘The scholar will probably prefer the article on the ‘* Ancient 
Lyric Poetry of the North of France,” and the religious enthusiast the 
eloquent and fervid “ Baptism of Fire ;” but the generality of readers will 
probably enjoy most a story told by one of his fellow-travelers in a Dili- 
gence. What amazingly lucky fellows these men of genius are! We 
might travel for a thousand years, in every quarter of the globe, and 
never hear half so good a story as this :— 





TEE NOTARY. 

You must know, Gentlemen, that there lived some years ago, in the city of 
Perigueux, an honest Notary Public, a descendant of a very ancient and broken- 
down family, and the occupant of one of those old, weather-beaten tenements, 
which remind you of the times of your great-grandtather. He was a man of an 
unotfending, sheepish disposition ; the father of a family, though not the head of 
it; for in that family ** the hen over-crowed the cock,” and the neighbors, when 
they spake of the Notary, shrugged their shoulders,and exclaimed, “ Poor fellow ' 
his spurs want sharpening.” In fine, you understand me, Gentlemen ; he was a 
hen-pecked man. 

Well—finding no peace at home, he sought it elsewhere, as was very natural 
for him to do; and at length discovered a place of rest, far beyond the cares and 
clamors of domestic lite. This was a little caf? estaminet, a short way out of the 
city, whither he repaired every evening, to smoke his pipe, drink sugar-water, 
and play his favorite game of domino. There he met the boon companions he 
most loved ; heard all the floating chit-chat of the day ; laughed when he was in 
merry mood; found consolation when he was sad; and at all times gave vent to 
his opinions without fear of being snubbed short by a flat contradiction. 

Now, the Notary’s bosom friend was a dealer in claret and cognac, who lived 
about a league froin the city, and always passed his evenings at the estaminet 
He was a gross corpulent fellow, raised from a full-blooded Gaseon breed, and 
sired by a comic actor of some reputation in his way. He was remarkable for 
nothing but his good humor, his love of cards, and a strong propensity to test the 
quality of his own liquors by comparing them with those sold at other places. 
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As evil communications corrupt good manners, the bad practices of the wine- 
dealer won insensibly upon the worthy Notary ; and before he was aware of it, he 
found himself weaned trom domino and sugar-water, and addicted to piquet and 
spiced wine. Indeed, it not untrequently happened, that, atter a long session at 
the estaminet, the two friends grew so urbane, that they would waste a full half- 
hour at the door in friendly dispute, which should conduct the other home. 

Though this course of life agreed well enough with the sluggish, phlegmatie 
temperament of the wine-dealer, it soon began to play the very deuce with the 
more sensitive organization of the Notary, and finally put his nervous system com- 
pletely out of tune. He lost his appetite, became gaunt and haggard, and could 
get no sleep. Legions of blue-devils haunted him by day, and by mght strange 
faces peeped through his bed curtains, and the night-mare snorted in his ear. 
The worse he grew, the more he smoked and tippled; and the more he smoked 
and tippled—why, as a matter of course, the worse he grew. His wife alter- 
nately stormed—remonstrated—entreated ; but all in vain. She made the house 
too hot for him—he retreated to the tavern; she broke his long-stemmed pipes 
upon the andirons—he substituted a short-stemmed one, which, for safe keeping, 
he carried in his waistcoat pocket. 

Thus the unhappy Notary ran gradually down at the heel. What with his bad 
habits and his domestic grievances, he became completely hipped. He imagined 
that he was going to die, and suffered, in quick succession, all the diseases that 
ever beset mortal man. Every shooting pain was an alarming symptom ;—every 
uneasy feeling after dinner, a sure prognostic of some mortal disease. In vain 
did his friends endeavor to reason, and then to laugh him out of his strange 
whims ; for when did ever jest or reason cure a sick imagination? His only an- 
swer was, ** Do let me alone, | know better than you, what ails me.” 

Well, Gentlemen; things were in this state, when one afternoon in December, 
as he sat moping in his office, wrapped in an over-coat, with a cap on his head, 
and his feet thrust into a pair of furred slippers, a cabriolet stopped at the door, 
and aloud knocking without areused him trom his gloomy revery. It was a 
inessage from his friend the wine-dealer, who had been suddenly attacked, the 
night before, with a violent fever, and, growing worse and worse, had now sent in 
the greatest haste for the Notary to draw up his last will andtestament. The case 
was urgent, and admitted neither excuse nor delay; and the Notary, tying a 
handkerchief round his tace, and buttoning up to the chin, jumped into the cabri- 
olet, and suffered himself, though not without some dismal presentiments and 
misgivings of heart, to be driven to the wine-dealer’s house. 

When he arrived, he found every thing in the greatest confusion. On enter- 
ing the house, he ran against the apothecary, who was coming down stairs, with 
a face as long as your arm, and a pharmaceutical instrument somewhat longer ; 
and a few steps farther, he met the housekeeper—for the wine-dealer was an old 
bachelor—running up and down, and wringing her hands, for fear that the good 
man should die—without making his will. He soon reached the chamber of his 
sick friend, and found him tossing about under a huge pile of bed-clothes, ina 
paroxysm of fever, calling aloud tor a draught of cold water. The Notary shook 
his head; he thought this a fatal symptom; for ten years back, the wine-dealer 
had been suffering under a species of hydrophobia, which seemed suddenly to 
have left him. 

When the sick man saw who stood by his bed-side, he stretched out his hand, 
and exclaimed ; 

* Ah! my dear friend! have you come at last ?’—You see it is all over with 
me. You have arrived just in time to draw up that—that passport of mine. Ah, 
grand diable! how hot it is here! Water—water—water! Will nobody give 
me a drop of cold water ?”’ 

As the case was an urgent one, the Notary made no delay in getting his papers 
in readiness; and ina short time the last will and testament of the wine-dealer 
was drawn up in due form, the Notary guiding the sick man’s hand as he scrawled 
his signature at the botteim. 

As the evening wore away. the wine-dealer grew worse and worse, and at 
lenoth became delirious, mingling in his incoherent ravings the phrases of the 
Credo and Pater-noster with the shibboleth of the dram-shop and the card-table. 

* Take care! take care! There now—Credo in—pop ! ting-a-ling-ling! give 
ine some of that. Cent-c-dize! Why you old publican, this wine is poisoned— 
I know your tricks !—Sanctum ceclesiam catholicam. Well, well, we shall see. 
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Imbecil! ‘To have a tierce-major and a seven of hearts, and discard the seven 
By St. Anthony, capot! You are lurched—Ha! ha! [told youso. 1 knew very 
well—there—there—don't interrupt me—Carnis resurrectionem et vitam eternam !"' 

With these words upon his lips, the poor wine-dealer expired. tieanwhile the 
Notary sat cowering over the fire, aghast at the fearful scene, that was passing 
before him, and now and then striving to keep up his courage by a glass of 
cognac. Already his fears were on the alert; and the idea of contagion flitted to 
and fro through his mind. In order to quiet these thoughts of evil import, he 
lighted his pipe, and began to prepare for returning home. At that moment the 
apothecary turned round to him, and said ; 

“ Dreadful sickly time, this! The disorder seems to be spreading.” 

‘ What disorder !”” exclaimed the Notary, with a movement of surprise. 

“Two died yesterday, and three to day ;’ continued the apothecary, without 
answering the question. ‘ Very sickly time, Sir,—very.”’ 

* But what disorder is it? What disease has carried off my friend here so sud- 
denly ?" 

‘* What disease ? Why searlet fever, to be sure.’ 

“ And is it contagious 7°” 

“ Certainly !” 

“Then lam a dead man!" exclaimed the Notary, putting his pipe into his 
waistcoat pocket, and beginning to walk up and down the room in despair. ‘1 
am a dead man !—Now don't deceive me—don’t, will you !—What—what are the 
symptoms 7” 

‘A sharp, burning pain in the right side,” said the apothecary. 

“ Oh, what a fool | was to come here! Take me home—take me home, and 
let me die in the bosom of my family! 

In vain did the housekeeper and the apothecary strive to pacify him ;—he was 
not a man to be reasoned with; he answered, that he kuew his own constitution 
better than they did, and insisted upon going home without delay. Unfortu- 
nately, the vehicle he came in had returned to the city; and the whole neighbor- 
hood was a-bed and asleep. What was to be done? Nothing in the world but to 
take the apothecary’s horse, which stood hitched at the door, patiently waiting his 
master’s will. 

Well, Gentlemen ; as there was no remedy, our Notary mounted this raw-boned 
steed, and set forth upon his homeward journey. The night was cold and gusty, 
and the wind set right in his teeth. Overhead the leaden clouds were beating to 
and fro, and through them the newly-risen moon seemed to be tossing and drift- 
ing along like a cock-boat in the surf; now swallowed up in a huge billow of 
cloud, and now lifted upon its bosom, and dashed with silvery spray. The trees 
by the road-side groaned with a sound of evil omen, and before him lay three 
mortal miles, beset with a thousand imaginary perils. Obedient to the whip and 
spur, the steed leaped forward by fits and starts, now dashing away in a tremendous 
gallop, and now relaxing’ into a long hard trot; while the rider, filled with symp- 
toms of disease, and dire presentiments of death, urged him on, as if he were 
fleeing before-the pestilence. 

In this way, by dint of whistling and shouting, and beating right and left, one 
mile of the fatal three was safely passed. The apprehensions of the Notary had 
so far subsided, that he even suffered the poor horse to walk up hill; but these 
apprehensions were suddenly revived again with tenfold violence by a sharp pain 
in the right side, which seemed to pierce him like a needle. 

‘It is upon me at last!" groaned the fear-stricken man. Heaven be merci- 
ful to me, the greatest of sinners! And must I die in a ditch after all?—He'! 
Get up—get up!” 

And away went horse and rider at full speed—hurry-skurry—up hill and down 
—panting and blowing like all possessed. At every leap, the pain in the rider's 
side seemed to increase. At first it was a little point like the prick of a needle— 
then it spread to the size of a half frane piece—then covered a place as large as 
the palm of your hand. It gained upon him fast. The poor man groaned aloud 
in agony ; faster and faster sped the horse over the frozen ground—farther and 
farther spread the pain over his side. ‘To complete the dismal picture, the storm 
commenced,—snow mingled with rain. But snow, and rain, and cold were 
nought to him; for though his arms and legs were frozen to icicles, he felt it not; 
the fatal symptom was upon him; he was doomed to die,—not of cold, but of 
scarlet fever ! 
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At length, he knew not how, more dead than alive, he reached the gate of the 
city. A band of ill-bred dogs, that were serenading at a corner of the street, see- 
ing the Notary dash by, joined in the hue and ery, and ran barking and yelping 
at his heels. It was now late at night, and only here and there a solitary Jamp 
twinkled from an upper story. But on went the Notary, down this street and up 
that, till at last he reached his own door. here was a light in his wife's bed- 
chamber. The good woman came to the window, alarmed at such a knocking, 
and howling, and clattering at her door so late at night; and the Notary was too 
deeply absorbed in his own sorrows to observe that the lamp cast the shadow of 
two heads on the window-curtain. 

“Let me in! let me in! Quick! quick!” he exclaimed almost breathless from 
terror and faticue 

‘Who are you, that come to disturb a lone woman at this hour of the night?” 
cried a sharp voice from above. © Begone about your business, and let quiet 
people sleep ‘ 

“ Oh, diable! diable! Come down and let me in! [am your husband. Don’t 
you know my voice? Quick, I beseech you; for I am dying here in the street !”’ 

After a few moments of delay and a few more words of parley, the door was 
opened, and the Notary stalked into his domicil pale and haggard in aspect. and 
as stiffand straight as a ghost. Cased from head to heel in an armor of ice, as 
the glare of the lamp fell upon him, he looked like a knight-errant mailed in steel. 
But in one place his armor was broken. On his right side was a circular spot, as 
large as the crown of your hat, and about as black 

* My dear wife! he exclaimed with more tenderness, than he had exhibited 





for many years; * Reach me a chair. My hours are numbered. Jam a dead 
man !"’ 

Alarmed at these exclamations, his wife stripped off his over-coat. Something 
fell from beneath it, and was dashed to pieces onthe hearth. It was the Notary’s 
pipe! He placed his hand upon his side, and lo! it was bare to the skin !—Coat, 


waistcoat and linen were burnt through and through, and there was a blister on 
his side as large over as your head ! 

The mystery was soon explained, symptom and all. The Notary put his pipe 
into his pocket without knocking out the ashes! And so ends my story. 


The article on the ancient lyric poctry of the North of France con- 
tains some graceful and spirited translations. The following strikes 
us as particularly beautiful :— 

Sweet babe! true portrait of thy father’s face, 

Sleep on the bosom that thy lips have prest! 
Sleep, little one; and closely, gently place 


Thy drowsy eyelid on thy mother’s breast 


Upon that tender eye, iny little friend, 
Soft sleep shall come, that cometh not to me 
I watch to see thee, nourish thee, defend— 
"Tis sweet to watch for thee—alone for thee 


biis arms fall down; sleep sits upon his brow , 
{lis eye is closed ; he sleeps—how still and calin 
Wore not his cheek the apple's ruddy glow, 
Would you not say he slept on death's cold arm - 


Awake, my boy '!——I tremble with affright ! 
Awake, and chase this fatal thought '- 


‘Thine eye but for one moment on the light! 
tiven at the price of thine, give me repose ! 





-unclose 


Sweet error !—he but slept——lI breathe again—— 
Come, gentle dreams! the hour of sleep beguile ’ 
Oh! when shall he, for whom | si¢h in vain, 
Beside me watch to see thy waking smile 
vor ov 20) 
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A Letter to his Countrymen, by J. Fenimore Cooper. 


If the old saying be true—that whom God wishes to destroy, he 
first deprives of his wits—we advise Mr. Cooper to make his will and 
set his house in order, for his time is at hand. lis two or three last 
unreadable novels led us to form ominous conjectures that his genius 
was abandoning him; but this absurd letter makes us think that his 
common sense was the companion of its flight. We never read a pro- 


duction which gave us a more forcible impression of the meaning of 


Job’s prayer: “ O, that my enemy had written a book.” 

The letter is really, though not ostensibly, divided into two parts, 
the first being concerned with the writer's own affairs, and the second 
with those of the country in general, and these two parts have about 
as much connexion with cach other as one of the late Mr. Kandoiph’s 
speeches used to have with the subject before the House. It seems 
that there have appeared in the New-York papers certain eritical 
notices of portions of his writings, by which notices Mr. Cooper deems 
himself aggrieved, and though the existence of these articles was, prob- 
ably, unknown to ninety-nine hundredths of his countrymen, he feels 
himself called upon to make a formal appeal from these irresponsible 
tribunals to the bar of public opinion. He accordingly enters into an 


elaborate examination of the articles in question, and a refutation of 


the statements contained in them. Ile devotes particular attention to 
one of them, which appeared in the New-York American, and investi- 
gates its origin with as much zeal and earnestness as ever the author- 
ship of the letters of Junius was discussed. In the course of this 
inquiry he gives us a great variety of personal details touching his own 
sayings and doings, and, among other things, justifies his conduct and 
explains his motives in engaging in a controversy in PS31, about the 
comparative cheapness of the French and American governments, and 
of republican and monarchical governments in general, as if his con- 
duct in this respect could need any claborate justification, or as if any 
American citizen could have done any thing but approve of it. Sev- 
eral pages are devoted to a sort of commentary upon, or key to “ The 
Bravo,” explaining his motives in writing it, and in what manner it is 
to be understood ; and, fortified by this explanation, that class of per- 
sons who found themselves unable to get through the book, may 
resume it with renewed courage, now that they know there is an 
object in its dullness. A lively paragraph of the late William Hazlitt, 
comparing the manners of Mr. Cooper and Sir Walter Scott, is con- 
tradicted with a serious soreness, highly amusing to any one who 
knows how little that entertaining writer cared about the truth of any 
statement which he could use with effect. Will it be believed, that 
he suggests that this paragraph of Mr. Hazlitt’s may have arisen from 
the fact that he, Mr. Cooper, showed no empressment to make his, Mr. 
Hazlitt’s acquaintance?) Would that Hazlitt could be alive again for 
one day. With his trenchant pen he would make rare sport for those 
that love a fight of intellectual rough-and-tumble. All these things, 
and a great variety of other matters, far too numerous and unimpor- 
tant to specify, will be found by any one who has taste enough for 
voluntary penance to wade through the first sixty pages of Mr. Coop- 
er’s letter to his countrymen 
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This portion of the letter is marked by two prominent characteris- 
tics, sensitiveness and conceit. We are all said to be a thin-skined 
people, but Mr. Cooper has no skin at all. ‘The sting of the meanest 
insect makes him miserable. [lis memory retains, with sad accuracy, 
every disparaging word and line that has ever been spoken or written 
against him. An anonymous newspaper squib must be solemnly com- 
mented upon and contradicted. It needs no argument to show how 
unworthy this feeling is of a man who enjoys so distinguished a repu- 
tation as Mr. Cooper; but the impolicy of such a course is not less 
striking. Every body who has been at school, must have had occa- 
sion to remark, that, if any boy was particularly uneasy and irritable 
under the various annoyances and inflictions to which school-boy- 
hood is exposed, he was very sure to receive double his share. Now, 
in this respect, the world is a great school. Mankind, either from 
inherent maliciousness or from a love of power, take a strange delight 
in annoying the irritable and vexing the sensitive, while he who daffs 
aside all rubs, and jibes, and taunts, and bids them pass, soon ceases 
to be troubled with them. No one likes to waste his ammunition. <A 
man of letters ought to have a hide as tough and as thick as a rhinoc- 
eros; for, let his merit be ever so great, his eminence will call into 
being swarms of censors and calummiators. Editors and critics are 
proverbially without bowels, and the more an author winces under 
their attacks, the more pertinaciously they will continue them. Now, 
so long as Mr. Cooper shows so much sensibility under the attacks of 
editors and correspondents of newspapers, he may depend upon it he 
will have matter enough to keep him in a constant blaze of excite- 
ment. This letter alone has produced a plentiful crop of stinging par- 
agraphs, and, if he reads them all, we do not envy him his sensations, 
during this hot weather. Let him cultivate indifference. If he must 
feel, let him restrain the expression of it. Ile may depend upon it 
that the public will pass a true judgement upon his writings. Let him 
remember the excellent remark of the great Bentley, that no man was 
ever written down except by himself. 

Mr. Cooper’s self-conceit is not less remarkable than his sensitive- 
ness. It amounts almost to monomania. It is as ludicrous as the 
frenzy of poor John Dennis. It is not expressed in the equivocal, 
indirect, and collusive manner in which most men glorify themselves, 
but openly, fallibly, without disguise or inuendo. He ts full to over- 
flowing of himself. The first sentence of the letter is an unlucky 
commentary on its whole tone and spirit.‘ The private citizen, who 
comes before the world with matter relating to himself, is bound to 
show a better reason for the measure than the voluntary impulses of 
self-love.”’ He must have an uncommon share of penetration, who 
can discover any motive which could have led to the publication of 
this letter, but ‘‘the voluntary impulses of self-love.”’ Mr. Cooper’s 
head seems to be full of certain notions, which are as unfounded as 
they are absurd. He imagines that every body, who has written a 
line of severe criticism upon his writings, has been actuated by per- 
sonal enmity, or has been influenced by some one who felt a personal 
ill-will against him, the writings themselves, of course, being of that 
perfect excellence, which can only be expressed by “ large draughts 
of unqualified praise.’ He fancies that there is an extensive con- 
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spiracy organized against him, composed of personal and_ political 
enemies, and extending to both sides of the Atlantic, and that every 
squib with which he has been assailed, is among its fruits; and that 
the established governments of Europe stand in awe of him, in conse- 
quence of the tremendous ability with which he has attacked their 
institutions, and defended those of a republican character. He 
endeavors, at great length, to show that the article in the New- 
York American owed its origin to one written in the French lan- 
guage, in Paris, and by an agent of the French government. He 
magnifies himself, especially with rezard to the financial controversy 
to which we have before alluded. Any one, who derived all his infor- 
mation from this letter alone, would certainly suppose that the whole 
honor and glory of America and the Americans had rested upon Mr. 
Cooper’s single arm, or rather pen, and that while he was thus con- 
tending single-handed, his countrymen, instead of gallantly cheering 
him on, stood looking in sullen neutrality or ill-disguised opposition, 
and that his opponents attacked him, even in the presses of his own 
country, conquering him, (or attempting to) as the Romans did Han- 
nibal, by passing over into Africa, finding him invincible en a foreign 
soil. 

All these hallucinations of Mr. Cooper will be regarded with mirth or 
compassion, according to each one’s character and disposition. He 
may rest assured, that his self-love has greatly exaggerated the impor- 
tance of the points discussed by him. Very few care a straw whether 
the article in the New-York American was written by a Frenchman 
in Paris, or by an “ obscure clerk” in a compting-house in New-York. 
He is also greatly mistaken, if he imagines that his countrymen have 
shown towards him, in his literary character, any decided coldness, 
and still more so, if he fancies there has been any thing like an organ- 
ized conspiracy to depreciate him. Tis works have been tried upon 
their merits, and praise and censure have been measured out to him 
in due proportions. Every one remembers with what enthusiasin his 
early novels were received. [Tt is true, that his late novels have been 
severely criticized ; but why does Mr. Cooper rack his brains to dis- 
cover secondary and remote causes for this, when the reason is to be 
found simply in the great inferiority of the works themselves? ‘That 
is a view of the case which does not seem to have presented itself to 
him fora moment. ‘Phe truth is, they are dull and heavy books, the 
Bravo not sxcepted, in spite of his cliborate explanation, and its suc- 
cess in Europe, so complacently set forth by himself. ‘The charge, 
which he detiberately makes against those who control public senti- 
ment in this country, of deficiency im patriotic feeling, shown in dis- 
couraging these young writers, who frankly take part with the institu- 
tions and character of our country, is, we believe, totally without 
foundation, and springs from wounded personal vanity and irritation 
of feeling. Was the ‘ Spy” received with coldness and indifierence ? 
Did the directors of public opinion frown upon it or its writer? This 
portion of the letter is, from first to last, of this false and morbid east. 
In writing it, Mr. Cooper takes counsel of his pas ion and not of his 
reason. [tis undignified and unmanty in the extreme, and no less 
unwise and injudicious. We wonder some of lis friends did not inter 
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fere to suppress its publication, which must fill his enemies with 
triumph and his well-wishers with regret. 

The second part of the letter is a sort of political essay upon the 
powers of the various departments of the government, written appar- 
ently with the amiable purpose of enlightening the people of the United 
States, who have hitherte had no better teachers in constitutional law, 
than such shallow tyros as John Marshall, Joseph Story, Daniel Web- 
ster, and others. It deserves very little notice of any kind. He has 
some very original notions, such, for instance, as that the Union is 
more in danger from legislative than executive usurpation. He gravely 
censures the Senate, for passing their late vote of disapprobation upon 
the President, and maintains that they thereby transcended their con- 
stitutional powers. How unlucky it is that Mr. Webster did not know 
Mr. Cooper’s opinion upon this subject, before he printed his speech, 
as he probably would not, in that case, have so exposed his gross igno- 
rance of the constitutional authority of the body to which he belongs. 
This half of the letter cannot be better described than by quoting a 
celebrated criticism: “it contains much that is good and much that 
is new, but the new is not good and the good is not new.” 

There is one point in which we cordially agree with Mr. Cooper, 
in his remarks on the slavish deference which prevails in this country 
to foreign opinions. [t is a great evil, fatal to manliness of character 
and true self-respect. If Mr. Cooper will cure us of this by his writ- 
ings, we will forgive him his stupid novels, and even his ‘ Letter to 
his Countrymen.’ 


The Kentuckian in New-York. By a Virginian. 


The personages in this tale are two young Southerners, just eman- 
cipated from college, and a Kentuckian, just caught oon the woods. 
The young gentiemen are on their way towards the North, when they 
fall in with the son of the West. They arrive together at Baltimore. 
One is of a jocose disposition, end the other ‘‘ melancholy and gen- 
tlemanlike.” Ata breakfast ina Virginia tavern, an interesting and 
somewhat mysterions young lady, behaves in an interesting and some- 
what mysterious manner, by suddenly fainting, and thus affording the 
somewhat romantic young Southron an opportunity of helping her out 
of the room, and getting h iimself, all at once, to a very pretty little 
affair of the heart. When they are all comfortably established at 
Barnuin’s, the mysterious lady sends tor the sentimental gentleman, to 
explain her inexplicable conduct, by telling him that there is a mystery 
which she cannot tell him anything about. After being thus satisfac- 
torily enlightened, our hero is, of course, desperately in love, and 
finds in the object of his suspirations all imaginable hyperangelic per- 
fections. His opportunities of making this discovery were truly exten- 
sive, inasmuch as he was permitted to w all k out with her shopping one 


day. To add to the romance of the thing, a mysterious personage, 


with wild eyes and streaming hair, and a very oracular way of talking, 
haunts the suffering maiden, weil torments = suffering man. In 
several interviews, Mr. Chevillere at is the hero’s name) asks sun- 


dry rather impertinent questions, hinge that * should very likely 
propose himself, if they were properly answered. ‘These questions 
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cause great distress, and tears begin to flow. After a few days, the 
fair incog. leaves the monumental city, and the two friends, with the 
Kentuckian, and Pete Ironsides, the Kentuckian’s horse, follow after. 
The scene now changes to New-York ; and here we may as well men- 
tion, that a collateral plot has been going on at the South, the hero of 
which, is the chum and friend of Mr. Chevillere and the heroine, his 
fair cousin. A correspondence is kept up, and by this means we are 
let into the secret. At New-York, our heroes are admitted into the 
fashionable circles, and there the mysterious lady is again encounter- 
ed, and then her mysterious woes are renewed, and her mysteri- 
ous tormentor hovers near hier, and destroys her peace. Finally, she 
promises to reveal her history to her lover, when a suitable opportu- 
nity shall occur. Meantime, the jocose young gentleman finds a lady 
whom he had formerly met at some of the Virginia springs. An 
ancient but half-extinguished flame is rekindled. ‘The fires of jeal- 
ousy are also kindled in the breast of a rival, and this leads to an 
explosion—of pistols. ‘The affair terminates pretty much like the late 
duel in Rhode-Island. At length, the sentimental gentleman, to wit, 
Mr. Chevillere, follows the mysterious lady up the North river, to her 
residence. Ile approaches the house by moonlight. Sounds of soft 
music greet his ear. He listens attentively; judge of our—no—his 
rapture when he recognizes an air which he had informed her was his 
favorite. We took from our pocket—no—he took from his pocket a 
flute which he always carried, for such emergencies. He played the 
same air. The music within suddenly ceased. The fair musician 
rushed to the window—looked out—but saw nobody; for the rogue 
had cunningly hid himself behind a big tree,—and even the eyes of 
Love cannot see through a heart of oak, whatever they may do to 
other hearts. She returned to her piano—touched the key again— 
again the pocket flute echoed the air—and again she played at hide- 
and-seek, with the unseen musician. "This pretty little scene enacted, 
he approached the door—was admitted, and politely received. ‘The 
young lady comes in, and the old lady goes out. What follows, we 
leave the author himself to tell, except the facet that she gives her lover 
a manuscript which contains the history of her mysterious life. He 
retires to his room, and devours the paper—with his eyes. "To that 
interesting document we refer the romantic reader for further particu- 
lars. ‘The web of mystery is unwoven. She (that is, the heroine,) 
proves to be the relict, so to speak, of a person whom she had married 
contrary to her inclinations, and im obedience to her father’s wishes. 
Luckily, at the wedding feast, the bridegroom drank off a glass of 
wine, in which, by accident, had been deposited a suflicient dose of 
corrosive sublimate, and was polite enough to die on the spot. The 
mysterious person, with long liair and wild eyes, was the bridegroom’s 
father. He had become insane, and, in his insanity, charged our hero- 
ine with the murder of his son. So much for the mystery. 

A few days bring the widow-woman to a proper view of things. 
The sentimental young gentleman marries the mysterious young lady 
—the jocose young man marries the dashing belle of the city,—the 
plot at the South ripens into matrimony,—the Kentuckian falls in 
love with the daughter of the man who had boarded Pete Tronsides, 
during his trip to New-York, and thus the sky is cleared up all round 
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The story ends off with a Virginia Ball, and a letter from the Ken- 
tuckian to his friends. 

The style of this Novel is remarkable for nothing. It has no glar- 
ing faults, and no striking beauties. It shows an unpracticed hand, 
and but little strength. ‘The characters are feebly conceived, feebly 
drawn, and feebly managed, throughout. ‘The two gentlemen bear 
very few marks of the lofty character described by that appellation. 
Their manners, particularly those of Lamar, are such as belong to no 
well-bred and tolerably sensible men of this age. He is what is term- 
ed, in slang, something of a rowdy, ‘The Kentuckian is a common- 
place picture of a well-known variety in the heman species. ‘The 
features are overdrawn, but the caricature is not amusing. Such a 
personage, in real life, would weary a Christian man to death, and he 
does not fall much short of that in fiction. ‘The scenes, in the fash- 
ionable world, are crecuted with litte knowledge and less spirit. For 
instance, when Lamar amuses a centecl circle with a defence of 
smoking,—if that scene approaches the life, we must say the New- 
Yorkers are entertained with the poorest wit, on the most vulgar sub- 
ject, that was ever addressed to the risible faculties of men, women, 
or children. "hey are described as having been put into a roar of 
laughter ;—il they were so, they deserve to be put into Sing-Sing all 
the rest of their lives. 


’ 


Miscellancous Discourses and Revicws 5 by Meman Humphrey, D. D. 
President of Amherst College. 


The greater part of this volume is composed of sermons, delivered 
by the author at various times since Is15. He has probably been 
careful in selecting, from the great number, which must have accumu- 
lated in the course of several years, those, which appeared most worthy 
of the press. "This volume contains none which were delivered before 
a parish society in the common course of ministerial labor ; they were, 
for the most part, delivered before different societies, on their anniver- 
saries, and were probably written, in most cases, on express Invitation. 
They were all occasional. The volume also contains the inaugural 
address of the author, upon his induction to the office of President 
of Amherst College; his sermon at the dedication of the College chap- 
el; a sermon at the funeral of a distinguished benefactor of the college ; 
an address on ‘Temperance, written in IS12; an article on the charac- 
ter and theological writings of Dr. Dwight: and a few others of a 
literary character. ‘The sermons are interesting, being written in a 
pleasing, cheerful, fascinating style. Their subjects are important ; 
among them are, ** Union is Strength,” ** The way to bless and to 
save our Country,” ‘* The Kingdom of Christ,” and “ The Christian 
Pastor.” The subjects are not, in all cases, treated in so able and 
instructive a manner as might have been wished. When clergymen 
preach upon great occasions, they do not, generally, and are not ex- 
pected to, exhibit their ability in teaching individual piety, in show- 
ing forth the true beauty of pure religion, demonstrating its claims 
upon the attention of all, and enforcing its sweetness and the happi- 
ness it bestows. ‘They are expected to choose a subject in itself more 
striking, or, at least, to treat it in a manner less scriptural, less cler- 
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ical, and removed from the common walk of the pulpit. They are 
expected to please the taste and imagination, and to excite the intel- 
lect, rather than to impress the value of personal religion. ‘The most 
pleasing exhibition, therefore, which a clergyman can make, is in his 
own pulpit, before his own parish, and on an ordinary occasion. And 
if ministers, in selecting sermons for the press, had omitted to choose 
those which have cost them the greatest amount of time and labor, 
and had taken those which relate to subjects of a more deep and per- 
sonal character, the body of sermous printed in the English language 
would not be laid up on the shelves of clergymen, or in the store of 
the publisher ; they would be read and valued by all classes of society. 

Perhaps the best sermon in this volume, when the proper object of 
a sermon is considered, is that preached at Pittsfield, December 22, 
1820,—just two centuries from the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
Its text, taken from the 44th Psalm, is an acknowledgement of the 
peculiar providence of God in bringing the Israelites, by no power, 
wisdom, or goodness of their own, into the land of Canaan, and in 
expelling its former inhabitants. It is the design of the sermon ‘ to 
exhibit a brief and intelligible sketch of the ordering and protection of 
a wise apd mysterious providence, in the sufferings, perils, and deliv- 
erances of our Puritan Fathers,—together with the prominent features 
of their character, and the happy result of their prayers and labors, in 
the unexampled prosperity of six generations.” With this intent, he 
traces the chain of events which led to the settlement of New-England, 
beginning with the tyrannical reign of Henry VIII. briefly relates 
the history of the reigns of Edward VI. Mary, and Elizabeth, the 
persecutions which drove the puritans to Holland, the reasons which 
led to their emigration to New-England, and relates more fully their 
trials, afflictions, and final success, down to the settlement of New- 
Haven, in 1638. He then returns to the commencement of the 
history, and reviews it, as every religious man can and ought to do, 
tracing the hand of Providence throughout, even in those circumstan- 
ces, which seemed, at first sight, most to be lamented. ‘Thus interest- 
ing does history become, when ‘ viewed with the eye of faith.” 

The next sermon is entitled “lhe Good Arimathean.”’ It was de- 
livered at the funeral of Nathaniel Smith, sq. of Sunderland, Massa- 
chusetts ; a benefactor of Amherst college. ‘The plan of the sermon 
is well laid ont. In this respect, Dr. [fumphrey may be a model. He 
has neither the stiffness and cumbersome, complicated, artificial mode 
of days past, nor the looseness and rambling manner, too common at 
the present day. In reading his discourses, it is easy to impress every 
head distinctly on the memory; to return, as one reads, and trace the 
connexion of thought with thought, and perceive how the separate 
points bear upon the desired conclusion. from sermons drawn up in 
so logical a form, the reader derives great satisfaction. 

The subject of another sermon is, ‘‘ doing good to the poor,” preach- 
ed at Pittsfield, in ISIS. Jt contains many serious and just thoughts. 
Some of his suggestions seem to have been carried into effect since 
the date of the discourse, in the oversight of the poor in several towns 
of this commonwealth; and many of his judicious cautions, the wise 
are now beginning to think worthy to be considered and followed. — In 
this, and in his discourses eenerally, there is a great directness of man- 
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ner, Which shows that he felt, while writing, that he was about to make 
an address, not to deliver an essay or a dissertation,—an address, to 
be delivered before rea/ persons, upon a real occasion, and upon a sub- 
ject, on which it was important for them to have instruction. The 
discourse, upon doing good to the poor, bears rather more the character 
of a lecture before a lyceum, than that of a sermon from the Christian 
pulpit. It may be some justification, however, that it was preached on 
the day of the Annual Fast, not on the Sabbath. 

Dr. Humphrey’s style is, in general, elevated; often rising to the 
heights of eloquence ; pleasant and lively ; always interesting, because 
his thoughts are plain, and expressed in simple language. Many fine 
passages might be selected ; but one or two must suflice :-— 


Such a man was Howard, the prisoner's friend. Christian philanthropy was 
the element in which he lived and moved, and out of which, life would have been 
intolerable. It was to him that kings listened with astonishment, as if doubtful 
from what world of pure disinterestedness he had come. ‘To him despair opened 
her dungeons, and plague and pestilence could summon no terrors to arrest his 
investigations. In his presence, crime, though girt with the iron panoply of des- 
peration, stood amazed and rebuked. With him, home was nothing—country was 
nothing—health was nothing—life was nothing. His first and last question was, 
“ What is the utmost that Lcan do for degraded, depraved, bleeding humanity, in 
all her prison-houses?"” And what wonders did he accomplish—what astonishing 
changes in the whole system of prison discipline may be traced back to his dis- 
closures and suggestions—and how many millions, yet to be born, will rise up 
and call him blessed! Away all ye Cwsars and Napoleons, to your own dark and 
frightful doraains of slaughter and misery. Ye can no more endure the light of 
such a godlike presence, than the eye, already inflamed to torture by dissipation, 
can look the sun in the face at noon-day. p. 146, 

Let a man always look at objects almost in contact with the organ of vision, and 
he will inevitably be near-sighted. It is only when the eye is permitted to range 
freely over the widely extended prospect, to rest upon the blue mountains, and to 
look away into the deep heavens, that its wonderful powers are fully developed. 
So the mind must have scope for exercise, or it will not grow. The larger the 
objects and interests which it takes in, and the wider its range of thought and 
emotion, the more rapid will be the development of its powers, and the more vig- 
orous its maturity. When a man acts supremely for himself, he cruelly hampers 
and belittles all the noble faculties of his intelleetual being. But let him act for 
the world, and his mind instantly expands, and scorns these ignoble fetters. Let 
him act for his tellow-creatures as immortal beings, hastening to heaven or hell, 
and his thoughts will be 2way in the depths of eternity. You can no more con- 
fine them to earth, than you can chain down the tight. They will wing their way 
to the general assembly and church of the first born; and in these vast excur- 
sions they will gain that strength and alacrity, which nothing but the mighty 
impulse of benevolent action could ever impart. p. 154. 

Dr. Humphrey is a little given to complaining. Ina volume of 
sermons, by a Calvinist, we expect Calvinistic views, of man, and of 
the Deity. ‘This volume is not overcharged ; is not so loaded with 
them, but that any Unitarian may readily suffer himself to be pleased. 
But complaint is always unpleasant, and especially so from the pulpit ; 
it does no good ; it is not heard by the aggrieving sect, and shows 
only a deficiency of that love, which our Savior had even for sinners. 

Notwithstanding the general excellencies of the style of this writer, 
he has some faults, not to be passed over without reprobation ; they 
are unpardonable, however slight in themselves, in one who holds an 
elevated literary station. ‘Chose, who have charge of the young men 
of our country, should endeavor to stop the current of new-fangled 
words and phrases, which flow in on all sides, particularly through the 
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orthodox puipit, cumbering the English language. Such words and 
combinations, in prose, as “life-giving,” ‘ heaven-wide,”’ ‘“‘heaven- 
born,” ‘ heaven-founded,”’ ‘ health-giving,”’ ‘‘ to subordinate,” are 
tolerable, but not when they disfigure every page; such phrases 
as ‘the machinery of an iron-works,’ “ to pillow it [meaning indigent 
piety] upon down,” are sufficiently intolerable at all times. The fol- 
lowing use of the verb, /earn, for écach, in the inaugural address, would 
not have been suffered in the worst writer among the Sophomores at 
Amherst. ‘ The object of teaching should never be to excuse the 
student from thinking and reasoning, but to /earn him how to think 
and to reason.” If the author of the book attended to the punctua- 
tion, he deserves no great praise for setting all rule and reason at 
defiance. If he corrected the press, he deserves not much more for 
the negligence with which his work was done. 

If the volume before us has not received its due share of praise from 
our hands, those, who think it merits fulsome adulation, will please to 
turn to the ‘‘ publishers’ notice,’ occupying the place of a preface, 
(the book has no other preface,) and they may be treated to their sat- 
isfaction. It is a shame for an author, standing in the dignified place, 
which Dr. Humphrey has long held in the public attention, to suffer a 
volume of his works to be printed and published, within a few rods of 
his own door, with an extravagant pulf from the publishers at the be- 
ginning. He, who thus plainly intimates his love of flattery, and an- 
ticipates the praise of his readers, is generally robbed of what is really 
his due. 


Poems, by S. G. Bulfinch. 


This is the title-page of a modest volume, which comes forth with 
no preface but its friendly dedication to the Rev. Samuel Gilman and 
his estimable lady. We are the rather disposed to judge favorably of 
it, because its author does not, Jike most modern poetasters, either be- 
seech lenity or defy criticism. He has had the good sense and taste 
to say nothing about his youth, or his inexperience, if he be young, 
and to make no parade of publishing for charitable purposes. Ile 
does not claim exemption from fair criticism, either because he is poor 
or because his object in publishing is to relieve others. He says 
nothing of publishing to oblige friends. We judge him modest be- 
cause he makes no pretensions to modesty. Ilis volume contains 
nothing more nor less than ‘ Poems, by 8S. G. Bulfinch,” unless we 
prefix the epithet of good. The first and longest piece is only ten 
pages in length. It is entitled “Chivalry.” He briefly and eloquently 
traces the course of the spirit of chivalry through various ages and 
countries. Though “the age of chivalry hath passed away,” and it, 
with its processions, banquets, and tournaments, “all with oblivion’s 
shade are overcast,’ yet “the star of chivalry steadfast, though 
dimmed, can never die.” It is not only 


‘ When the cannon’s roar, 
The stirring trumpets and the deafening drums 
Send forth their battle-music, that the tone 
Of Chivalry can breathe in unison.” 
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For he says, and says truly, 

“There hath been Chivalry where arms ne'er came. 
For what is Chivalry ? 
°T is self-devotedness ; 

A spirit urging onward and still on 

To some high, noble object to be won ; 

And pressing still, through danger and distress, 
Regardless of them all, 

Till that high object, whatsoe’er it be, 

Friendship, or virtuous fame, our country’s liberty, 

The improvement Of our race, the happiness 
Of one poor individual, 

Or of unnumbered thousands, be attained.” 

We find in this poem a beautiful tribute to the memory of Korner, 
the German patriot-poet. Ife speaks of the Chivalry of the conquerors 
of Napoleon from Germany, of the soldiers in our own revolution, of 
the Chivalry of the Poles, and lastly of the “ Chivalry of Peace.” 
Though the poet himself thinks that this ‘ demands a lay of loftier 
music,’ we think he has shown himself competent, and we should re- 
joice to see him pursue the course, which he has begun. 

This main poem is followed by several devotional and miscellaneous 
pieces. They might all have been included under the first title. A 
vein of pure devotion runs through the whole. ‘They are all religious, 
patriotic poems, and are creditable to their author. We gather from 
the book that its author is a child of New-England, who has adopted 
the South for his home; and, truly, neither the North nor the South 
need be ashamed of him. 

Don Carlos; a Dramatic Poem, by Prederick Schiller. Translated 
from the German, by the Author of “ A Volume from the Life of 

Li rhe rt Bari lay.” 


In a former number of this Magazine we noticed the work alluded 
to in the above title. “ Herbert Barclay” showed a good deal of 
literary talent and taste, and a pleasant article on the Life of Schiller, 
in the last North-American, is attributed to the pen of the gentleman 
who wrote that volume. ‘This translation of Don Carlos seems to be a 
continuation of a very promising beginning im the career of letters. 
The original poem is strongly marked with Schiller’s peculiarities. 
The characters in it are conceived with vigor, but rather delineated 
than represented. Schiller was not a dramatic poet, in the proper 
sense of that word—he was not the poet of action, but of deep think- 
ing—of speculation, and of eloquent declamation. He was not a 
creator but a reasoner. He could not, by a few touches, place before 
the eye, like Shakspeare, a living character; but by a thorough analy- 
sis, by bringing out one shade of feeling after another, one passion to 
take the place of another passion, one motive to drive away another, 
he could fill the mind with a perfect whole, after due contemplation, 
just as the eye is filled with the whole of a picture, after it has had 
time to run over all its parts in succession. 

Don Carlos is, perhaps, more marked with this character than any 
other of Schiller’s poems. ‘To do it justice in a translation, must re- 
quire an ample range of language, and a free hand. Its eloquence is 
grand, and the translation must be so too. Its lines are sounding and 
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harmonious, and the lines of an English translator should be con- 
structed of the most magnificent materials our language affords. A 
literal rendering into common-place phrases, might convey the general 
sense, but would fail to convey nine tenths of the force and splendor 
of the original. 

In this respect, the American translator seems to us to have failed. 
He evidently understands Schiller thoroughly, but cannot transfer the 
ample riches of Schiller’s poetry into the English tongue. He has 
adhered closely to the original, but has not given us the fullness, har- 
mony, and metrical beauty of the German. His lines are often awk- 
ward, often violently distorted, and sometimes not very intelligible. 
He often violates the idiom of the English, when the plain law of 
translation requires the substitution of one idiom for another. He uses 
many harsh contractions, to the infinite injury of his verse. Instances 
of these several faults may be found on almost every page; but we 
shall give only a few examples :— 

“ Too dear the King 

Can never buy his son’s, his one son’s peace,” (p. %,) 
is very awkward. 

“ In one obcisance six kingdoms lay,” (ib.) 
is bad metre. 

“Two more irreconcil’ble opposites, (p. 17, 
to say the least, is harsh. 
: “ Fernando, mighty Pietro’s sister’s son,” (p. 26,) 
is a violation of metre. 

“ No—I 'll forget how inexpress bly happy,” (p. 31,) 
is again a harsh contraction. So is “ That we mayn’t mar,” (p. 41 ;) 
and “ makes glow another’s cheek,” (p. 49,) is not English. 

Other contractions are ‘ I suspect the lady’d rather be.” (p. 54.) 
“This sing’lar creature.” (p. 74.) ** Incred’ble.” (p. 76.) “ Sweet 
tender girl! ador’ble being!” (p. 77.) ‘‘ Of that don’t question me.” 
(p. 98.) “ And is that poss’ble.” (p. 116.) ‘ With joy her en’my.” 
(p. 130.) ** At most I’d blame.” (p. 139.) ‘* Can’t be prevented ?” 
for ‘can it,” &c. (p. 141.) “* To's virtue,” for ‘to his,” &c. (p. 164.) 
Other unidiomatic expressions are ‘So shameful slow thou never 
wast before.” (p. 64.) ‘So noble thought I not, by far not.” (p. 100.) 
* Are all in the ante-chamber asleep too, perhaps?’ ‘The use of per- 
haps, in this connection, is German, but not English. ‘ Yet—that it 
should have dared,” &c. (p. 1i2.) ‘fhe pronoun é¢ refers to the word 
people, a few lines before. In England and the United States, the 
people claim a more exalted pronoun than the neuter it. 





“subject's good 
Will then go hand in hand with Prince's greatness.”” (p. 120.) 
‘¢That can {, Charles, not help.’ (p. 14%.) 
“ Wonder is that t’ th’ fiends who have misled me ?” (p. 157.) 
“f mind you of your vow.” (p. 221.) 
We have been thus particular to notice the faults of this little 
volume, because, though trifling, they are of great importance ina 


poetical translation. We think, if the author of this work would sub- 
ject it to a careful revision, it would be an honor to his talents, and 
an ornament to the literature of the country. 




















POLITICS AND 


Concress. The national legislature 
adjourned on the 30th of June, to meet 
again at the period fixed by the Con- 
stitution, on the first Monday in De- 
cember. Several of the last days of the 
session were industriously occupied by 
both Houses in the completion of the 
business before them; the sittings be- 
ing frequently prolonged from eleven 
in the morning to the same, and evena 
later hour, in the evening. 

In the Senate a large number of ex- 
ecutive nominations were confirmed— 
the most important of which were those 
of Mr. Woodbury, of New-Hampshire, 
as Secretary of the Treasury—Mr. Dick- 
erson, of New-Jersey, as Secretary of 
the Navy—Mr. Forsyth, of Georgia, as 
Secretary of State—and Mr. Wilkins, 
of Pennsylvania, as Minister to Russia. 
The nominations of Mr. Stevenson, of 
Virginia, as Minister to England, and 
Mr. Taney, as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, were rejected. 

The Committee of Finance were di- 
rected to sit during the recess. 

The Vice-President having left the 
chair, Mr. Poindexter, of Mississippi, 
was chosen President of the Senate, 
pro tem. 

The following Resolution was unan- 
imously passed—32 members being pre- 
sent :— 

Resolved, That it is proved and admitted 
That large sums of money have been borrowed 
at different banks, by the Postmaster-General, 
in order to make up the deficiency in the means 
of carrying oa the Post Office Departinent, with- 
out authority given by any law of Congress ; 
and that, as Congress alone possesses the power 
to borrew money on the credit of the United 
States, ali such contracts for loans, by the Post- 
master-General, are Ulegal aud void, 

In the House of Representatives, 
some important matters were suffered 
to lie on the table without the action of 
the House. Among these was the Re- 
port of the Committee on the investiga- 
tion of the affairs of the Bank of the 
United States. The committee appointed 
to examine into the affairs of the Gen- 
eral Post Office, consisting of Messrs. 
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Connor, Stoddert, Whittlesey, H. Ev- 
erett, Beardsley, Watmough and Hawes, 
was directed to sit during the recess. 

Mr. Adams of Massachusetts, from a 
joint committee of the two Houses, on 
the subject of the death of Gen. Lafay- 
ette, made a report, which was unani- 
mously accepted, embracing the fellow- 
ing Resolutions :— 


Resolved, §&c. That the two Houses have re- 
ceived with the profoundest sensibility, intelli 
gence of the death of General Latayette, the 
friend of the United States, the friend of Wash- 
ington, and the friend of Liberty. 

Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That the 
sacrifices and efforts of this illustrious person, 
in the cause of our country, during her struggle 
for independence, and the affectionate interest 
which he has at all times manifested for the 
success of her political institutions, claim from 
the Government and People of the United 
States, an expression of condolence for his loss, 
veneration for his virtues, and gratitude for his 
services, 

Sec. 3. And be it further resolved, That the 
President of the United States be requested to 
address, together with a copy of the above reso- 
lutions, a letter to George Washington Lafay- 
ette, and the other members of his family, as 
suring them of the condolence of this whole 
nation in their irreparable bereavement. 

Sec. 4. And be it further resolved, That the 
members of the two Houses of Congress will 
wear a badge of mourning for thirty days, and 
that it be recommended to the People of the 
United States to wear a similar badge for the 
same period, 

Sec. 5. And be it further resolved, That the 
Halls of the Houses be dressed in mourning for 
the residue of the session. 

Sec. 6. And be it further resolved, That John 
Quincy Adams be requested to deliver an ora- 
tion on the life and character of General Lafay- 
ette, betore the two Houses of Congress, at the 
next session. 








All the bills passed by the two Houses 
were signed by the President, except 
one making appropriations for remov- 
ing obstructions in one of the western 
rivers. 


(L3’ Our limits restrict us, in this 
department, to a single page ; but we 
are not aware that any important statis- 
tical information is, in consequence, 
omitted. 
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CORRESP ¢ 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF 


Honored Sir,—In the last number of y« 
less pieces of skillful irony, that I remen 
of modern literature. 


that I fear the object of the piece will no 
The author is one of your sly fellows, wl 
every word. The only fault, which I ca 


beyond the discernment of most of his 1 
esty will forbid him to do; permit me to 


The real design of that piece is a burl 
son, untaught by revelation, to matters 
read some of the speculations of some of 
godlike faculty of human reason, and of t 
elation, on the path of duty in the prospe 
principles by pushing them to their utmo 
malicious enough, but never was there a 
the most consummate piece of irony, inv 
that has ever met my eye. Swift's Arc 
fades away before it. The effect must be 
you have suffered the pages of your M: 
natured piece, notwithstanding the gre: 
What is the design : ? Do you mean th: 


sternest religion ? 

That the article is ironical, I think is o 
example ; would any writer, in his sobe 
writer as the Optimist,) undertake to sa 
government without being himself a felor 
guilty or however voluntary i in guilt, can 
all the criminality redounds on his Make 


ing the origin of evil, which have posed 


down to the present hour? Would any 
in view, have stuffed his piece with such 
ing, in one part, that sin cannot exist, if 
and, in another part, that sin does exist, 
ence of virtue? «4 riceless world would 
“ perfect innocence” would be 
rogue, who has ten meanings to one wi 
every ‘rascal, who kicks and cutis us, is 
lessons, calling forth our meekness anc 
as Xantippe taught the patient Socrates | 
such a wily writer, that he puts himself ir 
turn upon him and say ,—*“ Sir, | care n 
patience, I will just puil your nose fi 
your pocket ; this coat is a little too fine, 
is a whipping-post ; ; suppose I teach you 
the piece be a direct utterance 
mate folly, which I dare not i 
Magazine. But if it is irony it oaly in 
On the whole, I cannot but suspect t! 
or, perhaps, some subtle Jesuit, in the 


y 
I 


of the 
io 


lnpute 


is, he is certainly no common inan Ja 


I allude to the artic 
is written with such a deep design, and with such a consummate skill in satire, 


satire is so artful and so deeply concealed, 


tator,—a second Warburton to a second Shak speare. 


waters of Siloa’s fountain ? and shall the grin of satire 


y, that a holy God cannot have a moral 


undertake, with an ignorant heart and a flippant tongue, to se ‘ttle questions respect- 


philosophers, divines, and poets of all nations, people, and languages, from Plato 


wedded to 


oppose liberal sentiments, and undermine 
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sur Macazine is one of the most match- 
iber to have seen in the whole compass 
le entitled Thoughts on Optimism, which 








t be apparent to every superficial reader. 
io hides a double meaning behind almost 
n discover in his lucubrations, is, that the 
that I fear his volatile 
lers. Permit me to do what his mod- 

humbie of a commen- 


genius shoots 
eu 
pe riorm 


the lice of 


esque on the applications of human rea- 
of religion. ‘The author, no doubt, has 
the Boston clergy, of the strencth of the 
he light it sheds, superior to that of rev- 
cts of man. He wishes to ridicule these 
st point of exaggeration. The design is 
more masterly execution. It is really 
olving the most bitter and biting satire, 
MI \T AGAINST ABOLISHING C HISTIANITY 
» perfectly withering. I am almost sorry 
iwazine to be st tined with such an ill- 
it abilities displayed in the execution. 
it Thalia shall wash her mask in the 


» relax the features of the 





bvious on a moment’s reflection. For 
r senses, (and much less such an able 


1? that not one of his creatures, however 
depart from the path of rectitude, unless 


r? Would any but a concealed satirist 


the intellects and distressed the souls of 





but a man, who had some under design 
a goodly number of contradictions, say- 





the world is the work of a perfect God ; 
and is absolutely necessary to the exist- 
be a rirtueless werld, and ewhat awe call 

weakness. Would any but a cynical 


rd, have undertaken to maintain, that 
a moral teacher, inculeating the wisest 
1 forbearance, and teaching us religion 
yhilosophy ? Must it not be obvious, to 
1 the power fe very Opponent, who will 











t if I become yc teacher; you lack 
you; you are too avaricious, I will pick 
i will just slip it off your back. Yonder 
i little experimental submission.” If 
iathor’s sentiment i] this is econsum- 
y man wh rites for New-Enoland 
ens = t) tte ne of t ‘ & 
it this writer is saine concealed C 
ay of the Pe who has been nt 
‘our libert nd re n. Wi 
our pious cle will be « 
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to detect him. It is a question, however, whether a man of such a genius, ought 
to set no other bounds to his malice, than those which are fixed by his great abili- 
ties; whether he ought not to consider the poin he may impart as well as the 
ingenuity he may display ; and be cautious how he sends abroad arrows, which, 
if they procure victory tor himself, may purchase it by the death and destruction 
of every foe. Yours, &ec. 

July 1, G. 


The writer of the following piece informs us that he has “ more and better 
things, which he will send, if this should be inserted.” He should have sent his 
best things first. Without the hope that his promise may be fulfilled, we should 


not give this a place, even with the alterations we have taken the liberty to 
make. 


THE POET'S LAST HOUR. 


Ir was the evening of a summer day ; 
The sunlight through the open casement cast 
The soft rich lustre of its farewell rays, 
And the flower-scented breeze stole gently in, 
Fanning the Poet's pale and lofty brow, 

- And cooling his flushed cheek, until his eye 
Wandered less wildly, and his throbbing heart 
Grew calm as the deep stillness of the hour. 


His sister stood beside him, with her hand 
Resting upon his brow. She could not speak, 
But in her eye, unutterable love, 

Mingled with grief ‘that lay too deep for tears,” 
Told what a pang was at her heart, when thus 
Her dying brother spoke :— 


“ Sister! dear sister! I would look once more 
Upon this lovely earth before [ die ; 

My head is easy now, and my weak heart 

Has ceased its throbbing, and I almost feel 
That I shall live, to wander in the deep 

And everlasting forests, and to climb 

These hills once more, as in my happy youth, 
Before this sickness fell upon my soul. 

©! little do they know, who never felt 

The fevery madness of a sick man’s brain, 
How beautiful is earth !—its mountain clens— 
And sleeping valleys, and deep forest caves : 
But when the limbs are weary with disease, 
And the quick pulses flutter and grow weak, 
Hfow doth the thought of youth’s remembered haunts 
With a sweet sadness come upon the soul! 

O! I have loved the unpeopled solitudes 

Of the lone mountain and dark wilderness ; 
And now, dear sister! when I shut my eyes, 

1 almost dream that I am roaming there, 
Beneath the shade of that dark forest roof, 
Where we so oft have wandered. Nay, weep not; 
Perhaps | shall not die, and we may yet 
Rejoice once more in the rich summer morn, 
By the bright river that we loved so much. 


“ Sister! it will not be so hard to die ; 

My hopes have died before me, and I feel 

That with my youth’s bright visions, there hath passed 
A glory from the earth. It is not now 

As in my buoyant childhood. There was then 

A something in my bosom that impelled 
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My spirit onward, and there came a voice 

Upon my ear, from ocean, earth, and air, 

That spoke one burning word, and that was Fame. 
O! when I gazed on the eternal depths 

Of the unbounded sky, that voice would come, 
And with it an unutierable thought, 

And an all nameless reaching of the soul, 

That was an agony. 


“ This voice has passed. 
A dream of love stole o’er my spirit next. 
Sister! here on this solemn bed of death, 
I need not blush to say how I did love— 
This too has passed—but thou canst never know 
How like a lava torrent, that wild stream 
Of burning love has laid my bosom waste. 
How shall I speak of her! She was the light 
Shed on my path from Heaven—the guiding star 
That ruled my destiny—the god to whom 
I bowed in a most deep idolatry : 
And when I[ knew my love was unreturned, 
1 would not break the spell which bound my heart 
Like a charmed bird beneath the serpent’s gaze. 
Sister! I see her now, as when we first 
Met on that summer evening. On her cheek 
Is that same smile, and in her flashing eye, 
I see the witchery that beguiled my soul. 
4 Was she not beautiful! O Heaven! my love 
Is rushing back like an o’erwhelming tide. 
I may not think of her. 
The chill of death 
Is at my heart—farewell !” 


The spirit of a son of God had fled : 

The farewell died away upon his lips, 

His rapid breathing ceased, his dewy hand 
Grew coldin hers * * * * * * 





” 


The “ Letter from Lodemia Wilkins 
touching. The writer does herself injustice by the use of affected Yankeeisms, and 


tells a story, which is beautiful and 


this is our only reason for rejecting it. Jack Downing and Joe Strickland are 
very well in their places; but their style is not a suitable dress for the narrative 
of Janet Larry. 














